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CLIFTON VINCENT’S STORY: 


—OR,— 
THCROY VWVEARS AGO, 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





CHAPTER I. 
ART LIFE IN ROME. 


ESBOROUGH and I were art- 
students together in Rome. 
For the year we had resided 
there we had been attracted to 
each other by similarity of pur- 
suits, esthetic tastes, and, last- 
ly, the strong bond of an equal 
poverty has served to unite us. 
It was not, on the whole, un- 
pleasant; a merry band of us, 
young, hopefal, now attacking 
Art with spasmodic energy, 
now relapsing into that dream- 
life natural to the artist, and 
which it would be hardly fair 
to stigmatize as indolence, since 
from thence spring his most 
beantifal conceptions. A very social set of fellows 
were we, addicted to the oddest of cloaks and hats, 


‘long hair, outre mustaches, and a general belief that 


the manties of Raphael and Da Vinci had fallen on 
our shoulders, gaining an additional glory perhaps 
in the descent, which the world should some time 
acknowledge. 

Between Desborough and myself, then, there ex- 
isted that fast friendship very young men are prone 
to, scarcely second in fervency to first love. Singu- 
larly enough, although we had met first as perfect 
strangers in no wise related, we possessed a strong 
personal resemblance, often perplexing to our ac- 
quaintances, although Manton, the self-established 
critic of our coterie, declared the likeness of the most 
Surface order, @ mere turn of the features, in fact, 
for even in coloring we were dissimilar, Desborough 
being the darker of the two by several shades. 

Certainly Vere Desborough—for myself I modestly 
say nothing—was remarkably handsome; somewhat 
above the medium height, with a warm foreign com- 
Plexion, black hair, and eyes that would have baffled 
Van Dyck’s self to catch the meaning hidden in their 
depths. Friends as we were, I could not compre- 
hend him; mood succeeded mood so swiftly, now gay 
with meteoric brilliancy, the very life of ua; now 
gloomy, unapproachable, a dangerous look in his 
face seen as one sees in some fierce, hunted animal 
brought to bay, consistent he was solely in the pow- 
erful fascination all who came within his atmosphere 
experienced. 

If one wishes to enjoy a species of splendid discom- 
fort Rome is of all cities the place wherein to indulge 
the fancy. What will we not undergo for the sake of 
“the picturesque?” For some months my friend 
and I lodged together, but he, fickle-minded mortal 
as he was, having taken a distaste to our departments, 
had removed his quarters elsewhere—to one of those 
old palaces with which Rome abounds—whither he 
vainly tried to induce me ) aleo to transfer my Lares 
and Penates. 

One day he entered my studio with a face full of 
excitement, and announced that he had made a dis- 
covery. 

“ Well,” said I, composedly, adding a yellow touch 
to the already golden head of my Correggio’s cherub 
which I was copying to order, ‘what is it? One of 
Titian’s lost master-pieces, possibly ?” 

“Nonsense!” cried Desborough, impatiently, “‘ the 
execution is nothing; but the subject! Imagine 
Helen, Cleopatra, Venus, fused in one, and you have 
some faint idea—” 





“For heaven’s sake!” interrupted I, throwing 
brush and canvas, aside. ‘Where is this miracle, 
and when did you discover it?” 

“It iain the Marini palace, and I found it yester- 
day, when the rain had made the streets impassable 
with that odious compound known as Roman mud, 
and time hung very heavy on my hands. Search- 
ing my palatial domicile, I chanced upon it, but ask 
me for no description. Come and judge; the sun is 
shining brightly, now.” 

In accordance with this request, I accompanied 
him to that quarter of the city where the Palazzo 
Marini loomed magnificent in marble decay. Where 
one of Italy’s most ancient families had once held 
court, the rooms now echoed to the sculptor’s mallet, 
or exhibited that conglomeration styled an artist’s 
studio. 

Stumbling up the weed-grown steps, passing 
through dark corridors, and ascending steep-wind- 
ing stair-cases, we at length reached the room con- 
taining Desborough’s treasure. 

“Hold your breath!” he said, as he threw open 
the door. 

On the opposite wall hung a picture indifferently 
painted, but representing a woman in the full flush 
of that magnificent beauty so characteristically Ital- 
ian. In truth, its first effect was somewhat blinding 
and bewildering, like the sun’s too great splendor. 

Her age it was hard to guess. The outline of the 
face, the moulding of cheek and chin were almost 
childish, but in her expression lurked something 
that told of woman’s strength and passion, ay, and 
suffering, too, despite the bright defiant lips that 
might pour forth their life-blood sooner than a 
moan such as other women give in the extremity of a 
great sorrow. 

The hair rolled in billows of purplish black over 
a dusky-white neck, outlined by what the artist had 
intended to be a luminous background, but the re- 
sult in the present case was a sickly yellow, opaque 
rather than translucent. But the eyes, after all, 
chiefly attracted my attention, large, dark, intense, 
and following the beholder after the lifelike manner 
of some picture. 

‘* Well!’ said Desborough, impatiently, as I con- 
tinued silent. ‘Have you no word for that miracle 
of beauty, or does it possess a glamour visible to my 
eyes alone?” 

““The portrait deserves the most enthusiastic 
praise you can bestow,” I answered, my gaze still 
fixed upon it. 

**Sufficiently cold and measured,” he returned, 
with a gesture of impatience. ‘“‘Have you nothing 
more to say of one who evidently came on earth to 
show men the perfection of loveliness?” And he 
looked at the glowing canvas with all his soul in his 
eyes, like the passionate beauty-worshipper he was. 

I laughed. 

“ Fortunately this picture is that of a beauty of 
bygone days, if one may judge from the antique 
fashion of the dress. Let us hope, for your peace of 
mind, that her counterpart is not in existence, or 
your heart would be in deadly peril, if it is not so 
already. But you cannot claim Pygmalion’s fortune, 
for she is not the creation of your hands.” 

*¢ What absurdity!’ he responded; “ my feeling is 
not of that natureat all. I described my ideal to you 
once; she must have blue eyes, and hair more gold- 
en than that angel’s I took you from painting an 
hour ago. But this one draws me, rules me, as if I 
had known her in some other life, as if she possessed 
@ mysterious claim on me, as if—bat I am talking 
nonsense—” he broke off abruptly. ‘‘ You cannot 
understand me.” Which latter statement was cer- 
tainly the trath. 

That same day I received a letter from America, a 
most eventful epistle as it proved, for it altered my 
whole destiny. I was no longer a poor artist strug- 
gling for the where withal to bay the bread he ate, de- 
pendent on the work of his hands for the very cap and 
blouse he wore, the roof that covered him—though 
happy enough with youth,health and art in the perfect 
Italian air. This phase of my existence would soon 





vanish; for the letter contained the announcement 
that I was a man of consequence in the world, rich in 
lands and money, heir to an old estate that had be- 
longed to a distant relative, Greville Lorrimer, who, 
dying childless, at a somewhat advanced age, had 
not wished the property to pass out of the family, 
but willed it to me as nearest of kin, though my 
mother had only been the old man’s second cousin. 

This was a turn of Fortune’s wheel that could not 
fail to excite a young fellow of twonty, by no means 
naturally of a phlegmatic temperament. Ofcourse I 
hastened at once to communicate to Desborough the 
unexpected tidings. 

“And what are you going to do?” he asked, when 
he had listened sympathetically; “‘ leave Italy, give 
up art?” 

The first, yee, the second, no. But Desborough, 
such an amount of wealth is ridiculous for me; utter- 
ly useless. We have always been like brothers. Our 
Utopian schemes have been many, and here is a 
chance to realize one. I want you to share with me. 
Why need you scruple? I shall be angry if you let 
that absurd pride stand in the way.” 

He looked up with a little gay laugh. 

‘*T take no favors on principle. Friendship is the 
safer for it.” 

**Not on my side,” I said, warmly. ‘ You would 
always be dearer to me than any other human being, 
I verily believe. Come, I feel sure you will gratify 
me by yielding.” 

Bat even as I spoke, I was convinced of the con- 
trary, fur he was the proudest of living mortals. 

My inward certainty proved correct. Nothing 
could induce him to accept the slightest portion of 
my new inheritance. 

“No, my dear friend,” he said, in final answer to 
my urging. ‘I willstay here. What better could 
I ask? I liveina palace. Ihave my art, which I 
adore, and latterly here is my goddess, my patron 
saint, to watch over me, to be all in all to the friend- 
less fellow who has no ties of his own. But in that 
far-off America you must not forget the old Italian 
days, and sometime, when I have become world-re- 
nowned, I will visit you.” 

But I must not forget to mention the existence of 
a ward of Greville Lorrimore, Lilian Harvey by 
name, who was to inherit a considerable portion of 
her guardian’s fortune. Farther than this, I knew 
nothing of her, but Desborough made tbe circum- 
stance the occasion of considerable badinage. 

“ Ah,” laughed he, a young and beautiful co-heir- 
ess! It needs no second sight to see that some events 
cast their shadows before. Lilian Harvey, a pretty 
name; Lilian Vincent is even prettier, however,” and 
he looked wickedly at me, I, meantime, vainly en- 
deavoring to assume an unconscious air, for I had 
not been without my speculations concerning the 
fair unknown. 

“ But how will the mistress of the mansion wel- 
come me?” continued he. “ Benedict’s old friends 
are not always acceptable to Beatrice.” 

** You shall know her disposition, appearance, 
everything, at once,” said I, “if it will contribute to 
your ease of mind. I promise to supply you with all 
necessary information.” 


CHAPTER II. 
LORRIMER PARK. 


IT was a beautiful May morning that, alighting at 
the little station of Henley, about five miles from 
Lorrimer Park, I left my luggage to be sent after me, 
and, valise in hand like a young man setting out to 
make a fortune, instead of having just come into one, 
I struck into the woodland road leading to my pos- 
sessions. 

Do the birds ever sing, Natare ever robe herself 
again as when one is about twenty or thereabouts? 
This day comes back to me laden with aromatic fra- 
grance, green with opening leaves, that here and 
there were golden, as if Midas’s self had touched them. 
Truly the inheritance that lay beyond must be fair 
indeed, if it surpassed the entrance thither. 





By-and-by the goodly pile of stone and mortar 
rose in sight. With the eye of both artist and pro- 
prietor—for what is beautiful to the one is not al- 
ways profitable to the other—I scanned it critically. 
Something of a judge of architecture, I reckoned my- 
self, and this massive old structure suited me admir- 
ably. 

All my Roman life began to fade away. My mind 
was fallof plans of change and improvement in the 
disposition of my new possessions. The odd picture- 
galleries, the life of easel and drawing-model became 
a thing of the past, all my interest centering in the 
new existence that lay before me, represented in 
part by the stately mansion facing me from behind 
the great fir-trees, guarding it like jealous sentinels. 

Situated far back from the woodland road I had 
traversed, stood the house,a great stone building with 
a square turret on either side, giving it somewhat the 
appearance of an old English castle. Broad grounds 
stretched around it, filled with old-fashioned flowers 
and yews cut in antique style. Here and there shone 
out a statue embowered in some little nook of green- 
ery; the whole protected by a high stone balustrade 
surrounding its entire extent. Everything was well- 
kept and carefully attended to, no signs of decay or 
neglect appearing anywhere. 

Suddenly from one corner of the great yard a soft, 
low singing fell upon my ear, and approaching the 
fence, I looked over, all the artist in my nature re- 
viving at the sight that greeted me. A very beauti- 
fal child of ten or eleven, seated on the grass, was 
wreathing the neck of her little dog with blossoms 
of various colors, while on the head, that, childlike, 
poised itself on one side to view the effect of ber work, 
the sun shone down, striving to brighten what was 
already purest gold, a mass of soft ringlets, such as 
the old painters loved. 

At my intent gaze she glanced up, then, with the 
shy grace oi childhood, looked down again, the pretty 
color deepening in her cheek, as she stopped ker lit- 
tle song and dropped the flowers she had been twist- 
ing around her tavorite’s collar a moment since. 

Perceiving hez embarrassment at sight of a stran- 
ger, I passed on to the great oaken door of the man- 
sion, where I gave the knocker a biow that sent re- 
verberating echoes far within. The summons 
brought a pretty housemaid with a demure, half- 
conscious air on beholding a young man whom she 
had reason to believe the fature master of the house- 
hold, for a letter send in advance had heralded my 
advent. 

Would I come in while she spoke to Mrs. Farlegh? 
And she ushered me into a large, dimly-lighted apart- 
ment, with cumbrous furniture, then departed in 
search of the housekeeper, who presently made her 
appearance; a good, motherly woman, of expansive 
kindliness and corresponding physique, who wel- 
comed me with respectful warmth, surveying me, 
meanwhile, as if she would fain decide how far the 
ancien regime was likely to suffer under the new dy- 
nasty. She seemed a little surprised, I thought, at 
my quiet arrival. Possibly she had expected a tri- 
umphal procession, like that of ancient conquerors, 
entering acity; at the very least, a carriage and pair 
of handsome horses, but here I was, jast a young 
man plainly dressed, and carrying my own travel- 
ling-bag. 

“Well, to be sure!” she exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny of my face. ‘‘What an amazing 
resemblance! It might be Mr. Greville’s own por- 
trait stepped from the wall. There, sir, saving for 
the fashion of the clothes, might you not be looking 
in the glass?”’ 

And she drew aside the heavy curtains, to let in 
the light upon an old picture hanging upon the wail. 
Strong as was the likeness to myself, to Desborough 
it was still more marked, save fur the foreign element 
that formed so striking a characteristic of his ap- 
pearance. 

It was a portrait in a heavy, tarnished gilt frame, 
representing the late Greville Lorrimer in early 
manbcod. 

“ He was twenty-five or thereabouts when that 
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was painted, sir,” said the housekeeper, “and a 
handsomer young gentleman, or a more spirited, it 
would be hard to find. But times changed,” she 
added, with a sigh, and concladed, as I gave her the 
interrogative glance she evidently expected, “ it’s 
a long story sir, is the whole of it, but some day, if 
you’ve a mind to hear it, I'll tell it to you, though 
mainly I keep silence abont it ”’ 

Partly to gratify the good eoul’s love cf gussip, 
partly to satisfy my own cariosity, I signified my 
desire to listen to it at some fature time, then, sub- 
duing the too great eagerness I felt opon the subject, 
I bazarded some remark about Mise Harvey. 

For a moment Mrs. Farlegh koked a little eur- 
prised, then said: 

“O yes,” she would speak to Miss Lilian directly, 
and disappeared, leaving me to examine the room at 
my leisare. 

On the walls hung various fine pictures; in sever- 
al niches stood statues of great value, all possessing 
a pecaliar interest for me. The ceilings, walls and 
cornices were of carved oak, the heavy chairs and 
tables oaken also, the ponderous books upon the 
shelves were many of them rare old black-letter 
folios, iron-clasped. Here and there were bronzes, 
and fragments of antiqueart. Everything bespoke a 
travelled man of cultivated tastes, but something 
conveyed to my mind the impression that bis had 
been a life wont to feed upon the past, careless of the 
Progress of the age. Many existences have their time 
of ripening, after which growth is at a standstill. 
O- perbaps some sudden obstruction has vexed the 
current, now forever doomed to fret around it in 
fruitless eddies, that else might have fi»wed peace- 
fally on to the sea. 

As I mused on these things, I was recalled by the 
sound of footsteps. Mrs. Farlegh was returning with 
Miss Harvey. Spite of myself my beart beat some- 
what faster than usual, as I prepared to meet the 
latter. The door opened, ani the housekeeper en- 
tered—leading by the hand the identical child I had 
admired and frightened a half boar since! 

By ite crash we realiz> the magnitade of the cas- 
tle we have been building. It was absurd of me to 
feel such disappointment. I must have been think- 
ing more than I was aware of this Miss Harvey. 
What would Desborough say? And despite my dis- 
appointment, the thought provoked a smile. Well, 
to reconcile myself to the loss of that which I had 
never possessed would sarely be no difficult matter. 
Then, after all, the child was very beautiful, and I 
had a weakness for pretty little maidens; so, deriv- 
ing some pleasure from the laughable account I could 
write Desborough, I took the little one’s hand, and 
began to talk with her. Recovering from her bash- 
falness, she was soon deep in an animated description 
of her pets and pleasures, the former comprising 
quite a menagerie, two guinea-pigs, a rabbit, a bird, 
and a white kitten, in addition to the little dog I had 
already seen. Would I play with them, too, and 
would I go with her down to the lake where the vio- 
lets grew, and— 

Bat here Mrs Farlegh removed her loquacious lit- 
tle ladyship, and cffered to conduct me to the apart- 
ment in readiness for me, talking meanwhile in her 
easy, gossipy fashion as we ascended the broad stair- 
way. 

Weuid I like to look over the house? Young peo- 
ple were curious in such mattere, and there were 
many pictures that might interest me—she kne7 I 
was an artist, then—no, she answered, smiling, as I 
managed to insert a question in her tide of talk, 
there was no haunted room, leastways, she had nev- 
er heard of any, and she was born on the place, and 
had lived there fifty years, daughter of the former 
gardener. But there was one room her master kept 
elways locked, which nobody but himself had enter- 
ed this many a year, and though since his death the 
key had been in her possession, he had felt “‘ scarey ” 
about going into the chamber he had kept so close 
while living. Bat here it was, if I would like it, pro- 
Gucing from her housekeeper’s bunch a curiously 
twisted key, and handing it to me, saying that she 
had found it among some articles in her dead mas- 
ter’s room. 

The house was spacious within, and farnished in 
costly antique style, rich hangings on the walls of 
the great chamber, heavy silken curtains about the 
massive beds; a portrait-gallery with long rows of 
pictures staring down, from the old cavalier who had 
shed his blood so freely for the king, to Greville, last 
of the line, and it was striking to see how the same 
characteristics repeated themselves, generation after 
generation. A handsome race, but hardly a good 
one, and of individuality so strong that bere was I 
but remotely connected, and reared under dissimilar 
influences, yet stamped all over with their stamp. 

But beyond the interest attaching to antiquities 
of the kind none of the apartments possessed a 
stronger one for me; until presently, with a half- 
hesitation I stood before the door of the room so long 
untenanted. Then I turved the rusty key in the 
lock, and in another moment had croased the thres- 
hold. 

Heavers, what a dust arose upon my entrance, 
fiying in my face, choking, blinding me, as if to bar 
my farther progress! Evidently the late master had 
seldom visited this closed apartment. Well-nigh 
suffocated, I threw open a window, and leaning far 
out, inhaled the fresh air, Meanwhile the dust sub- 
sided somewhat, and, turning to survey the room I 
saw that it had been a lady’s boudoir, 

Against the wall leaned a harp that, however 
sweet the music it might once have discoursed, was 
untaned and broken now. A lofty ebony cabinet, 
inlaid with silver, attracted my attention. Here, 





perbaps, some secret compartment might gratify my | 


love of the romantic. Bat no, the great roomy draw- 
ers were not even locked, exhibiting to view their 
contents with disappointing readiness; some femi- 
nine habiliments of fine linen, but yellowed by time, 
and fragrant with the suggestions of dried rose-leaves 
and lavender, a faint odor that seemed to breathe of 
the grave. 

I ceased these researches, and again looked around 
me. The chamber was richly appointed with hang- 
ings of crimson and gold. Oa a dark slab of veined 
marble stood a tallivory crucifix, while facing it from 
a similar projection was a statuette of the Madonna 
and child, beneath which hung suspended a black 
rosary and a little vessel for holy water, indicating 
the religious faith of the former occupant. 

Upon a small table of fanciful design—a bronze 
tablet upheld by a female figure of the same materi- 
al; one of the Muses, possibly—lay a jewel-casket, 
some sheets of old Italian music, and bits of unfin- 
ished embroidery,the needle left where the next stitch 
should be taken. An empty cage hung at the win- 
dow, around which broad-leaved vines twined them- 


aghest, and sent Lady Janet to bed with red eyelids 


and one of her nervous headaches. Between them, | 


the two who loved her well were bringing her to her 
grave, poor lady! 

After one of these family quarrels, more violent 
even than usual, young Greville left America to pass 
a few years in Europe. From the date of his depar- 
tare Lady Janet sank visibly, and it was not long 
before the family vault in the churchyard opened to 
receive her as its inmate. It was a terrible grief to 
Sir Hugh, although for a tine he bore up in his iron 
way, and then Le, too, died, and was laid to rest be- 
side the gentle martyr. 

For a space the mansion was shut up, and the vil- 
lagers had much gossip about the movements cf 
young Sir Greville, who was still in Europe, some 
declaring that he had reformed, others that he was 
wilder than ever. And the good folk shook their 
heads regretfally, for though they were for the most 
part rigidly religious people, the inhabitants of Hen- 
ley, and duly shocked by his dissipated ways, still, the 
heir of Lorrimer Park with his handsome face, and 
gay, dashing manner, was always a favorite in the 


selves, thrusting gay cups against the thick glass of | village. 


the narrow panes. The heavy carpet, softer than 
beds of moas, matched the warm hue of the hangings ; 
the casement overlooked the garden with its squares 
of flowers and silent fountain, bordered beyond by a 
yew-hedge, sombre and high. 

Drawn across one end of the room was a curtain, 
likewise crimeon, of richest silk, brocaded with gold, 
which being thrown aside, a recess was discovered 
A bed beautifully carved and draped, an armchair, 
a velvet pric dicu, were all itcontained. Stay—there 
was one thing more, and I started in surprise. ; 

Directly above the head of the bed, in a framé of 
ebony and gold, hung the picture of a lady like the 
stranger in Coleridge’s “‘ Christabel,” ‘‘ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly.” But it was not her beauty which had 
startled me. Far superior in execution as was this 
painting, it was still identical with that discovered 
by Desborough in his Roman palace. 

Yes, there was no doubt that it was the same face, 
as feature by feature I compared it with my mental 
portrait of the Italian signora, while her great 
dark eyes followed me in the remembered way. How 
the complication of t.is mystery would interest my 
friend, when I should communicate it to him! Mean- 
time I became more eager in my anticipation of the 
housekeeper’s recital. She, doubtless, by her narra- 
tive could shed some light on this vexed question. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S STORY. 


THE following evening, on a tour of exploration, I 
went over the entire extent of the grounds adjacent 
to the mansion. Between Lorrimer Park and Hen- 
ley little communication seemed to exist, thick woods 
lying between, while the road appeared grass-grown 
and seldom used. 

The house stood on a sort cf island, formed by the 
windings of Henley River, a stream of most incon- 
stant mind and many turnings, doubling hither and 
thither like an azare snake. Passing to the back of 
the building, I found a small secluded yard, where 
in the coo! cf the evening, sat Mrs. Farlegh, knit- 
ting on the veranda, and looking, good soul, the pic- 
ture of comfort and respectability, in her armchair 
and decorous black silk. 

“Ab,” thought I, * the very opportunity!” 

And approaching, I addressed her as follows: 

** This pleasant twilight, Mrs. Farlegh, seems to 
me precisely suited to story-telling.” 

She rose and cartsied in her old-fashioned way, 
a pleased look lighting up her face the while. 

* Certainly, sir, if you are in the mood to listen, 
I will tell you all I know of the history of the house, 
and our late master, Heaven rest his soul, poor gen- 
tleman! Lilian, my dear,” turning to the little fairy 
who had been playing unperceived behind the pillar, 
and now stood looking with a shy smile, as if uncer- 
tain whether to renew our brief acquaintance, “ Lil- 
ian, I think it is your bed-time. Here comes Aunt 
Sabby for you now.” 

And with the words a fat, gay-turbaned negress 
made her appearance, bat the child protested, and I 
took her part. 

O, let her stay and sit by me. It is really too 
warm to go to bed a long hour yet.” 

“Bat the story, Mr. Vincent,” suggested the 
housekeeper doubtfally, in a low tone. 

“ Will not burt her. She cannot understand it.” 

And with Lilian seated on my knee, while Aunt 
Sabby went back without “the little honey,” I lis- 
tened to the following story, which I shall take the 
liberty of giving in my own words rather than in 
those of the narrator: 

Lorrimer House had been built many years ago, 
by a wealthy English baronet of old family, Sir Hugh 
Lorrimer, the father of the late Greville—by right 
Sir Greville, since he bad inherited the title, but he 
had never cared to use it—Sir Hugh had married 
rather late in life, and this one son was the sole fruit 
of the union. 

A handsome young fellow he was, but wild, as was 
in the Lorrimer blood to be, his poor mother’s heart 
being nearly broken by his excesses. Why such 
lovely, gentle, pious souls as Lady Janet, are so fre- 
quently the mothers of sach sons as Greville Lorri- 
mer, remains an unsolved problem. 

In his impetuous way he loved her, but between 
him and his father occurred frequent disagreements, 
in which the Lorrimer temper caused such high 
words and excited tones as made the servants stand 





Meantime the house was still closed, as month after 
month went by, and autumn and winter wore away 
to spring, while the gossipe did not cease to wonder. 
Bat in April there came to Henley a rumor of Sir 
Greville’s marriage—to an Italian lady of bigh rank, 
so the whisper ran—and that he was coming with 
his bride to live again at Lorrimer Park. Then there 
was much rejoicing among them, for although they 
entertained rather a prejacice against foreigners, 
still, any marriage would be well for the young bar- 
onet, and they would be giad to have him once more 
with them. 

So at the mansion and in the village, preparations 
went on for their reception, until one bright day in 
May they came, and report seemed to have spoken 
truly, for the lady who accompanied Sir Greville was 
unmistakably an Italian beauty, a fitting mistress for 
the lordly mansion of Lorrimer Park. 

But she seemed inclined to keep herself very Be- 
cluded, only riding out occasionally with Sir Greville, 
or one of the grooms. And a handsome couple they 
made when the young baronet accompanied her; he 
with his cavalier bearing and she, bright, bewitch- 
ing, her haughty beauty set cff to advantage by her 
black velvet riding-habit, and little cap with its long- 
sweeping plame. 

For some time the young man seemed completely 
enthralled by the charms of her red lipe and bold 
black eyes; while by degrees strange stories were 
set afloat to the effect that it was hardly the right of 
a lawful wife by which the beautiful Italian held her 
place at Lorrimer Park, and these were confirmed by 
servants’ gossip from the mansion. 

Altogether the park was the subject of unceasing 
interest and speculation. At nightfall, sweet low 
notes from some musical instrument floated forth, 
accompanied by a rich voice singing an Italian air, 
and occasionally mingled with the young baronet’s 
clear tenor. By all accounts no crowned queen could 
have exercised a more imperious sway. 

Bat all these things were destined to change. Al- 
ready the subject was beginning to weary of his fet- 
ters; and during their ride, one day, mutual recrim- 
inations were overheard by some of the villagers 
gathering nuts within the bushes. How she had re- 
linquished all for him, her ancient family, her fath- 
er’s house, her beautifal land, and now his love was 
waning. To which he had replied that her own un- 
reasonable demands upon it were wearing out that 
love. 

She made some answer that excited him to such a 
degree he plunged his spurs deep into his horse’s 
side, and the fiery animal gave a sudden plange that 
threw his rider a considerable distance, striking his 
head against a stone by the roadside. 

The young men nutting in the woods ran out on 
hearing the Italian lady’s cry. She was like one be- 
side herself, now sobbing passionately, now making 
the sign of the cross, and calling on the Blessed Vir- 
gin to forgive her, and anon giving orders in the 
quick foreign language which they could not under- 
stand. 

Meantime the young baronet lay like one dead, 
the blood flowing from his forehead, and the young 
men debated what todo. Presently it was decided 
that two of their number should carry him to Leon- 
ard Marston’s—the house which stood nearest with- 
in the edge of the wood—while a third went for the 
village doctor. 

When the physician arrived, his face was very 
grave indeed. The young baronet’s case was serious, 
an ugly wound had been inflicted near the temple, 
and how far the brain might be affected was uncer- 
tain. Fever had set in with dangerous symptoms, 
and much depended upon quiet. That he should be 
moved to his own residence was out of the question, 
nor was the Italian signora suffsred to act inthe ca- 
pacity of nurse; to which she rather demurred, bat 
the physician overruled her, knowing that with ber 
excitable temperament she could never calm herself 
sufficiently to benefit the patient. 

Leonard Marston was the head and font of the 
Presbyterian community of Henley, second only to 
the minister. A rigid, austere man was this Mare- 
ton, a farmer, but possessed of more education than 
the generality of his fellow-townsmen. His daugh- 
ter Lilian wasa young girl of seventeen, fair and 
slender, with golden hair, and eyes like beaven in 
color and expression. This girl, although the ac- 
knowledged beauty of Henley, seemed stil!, as is of- 
ten the case, but a child in the estimation of her pa- 
rents; andthe harm was done before they knew 





what was transpiring under their | very eyes. Por, 
slowly and surely as the young man recovered, more 
swiftly, bat as certainly, these two, so unequally 
matched in all eave youth and beauty, had grown to 
love each other. Doubtless, in ber angelic parity 
and loveliness, this girl was like a revelation to the 
wor ld-bardened, dissolute young man, and she, gen- 
tle soul, felt only that she loved, and was beloved in 
return. 

As the young baronet recovered, be asked ber im- 
petuously of ber parents. He bad no dishonorable 
thought, be would marry her and make lady of 
her; she should have no rival, he would utterly re- 
form, and would give them half his fortane if he 
might but have their daughter. 

Incredible as it might seem to one who did not 
know them, Lilian’s parents persisted in their rigid 
denial. Indeed, they would have refused their child 
to a veritable prince, did be lack the one thing nec- 
essary in their eyes, the unsullied reputation of an 
upright life. And, in addition, other plans bad been 
already formed. Lilian Marston was destined to be- 
come the wife of ber second cousin, John Harvey, a 
farmer like her father; which marriage the worthy 
people believed far better calculated to insure their 
daughter’s happiness than this more brilliant lot, 
wherein she should be oppressed ‘“‘with the burden 
of a greatness unto which she was not born.” And 
the baronet was forced to abide by their decision— 
for he had loet the reckless spirit that once would 
have impelled him to iake ber whether or no—and 
poor little Lilian yielded to her father’s commands, 
and ber wedding with Jobn Harvey took place. 

Ah, bat there was excitement at the park when the 
knowledge of these things came to Vittoria Marini! 
According to the servant’s reports the storm was 
terrible. Shrieks, and sobs, and curses in English 
and Italian were overheard, prayers succeeding im- 
precations, passionate love followed by expressions 
of hatred 

Bat Sir Greville was implacable. He had tired of 
his violent fancy for the dark beauty whose eyes no 
longer held him captive. She was only one of many 
who shat him out from paradise, and he was weary 
of it all. 

So it chanced that Vittoria Marini disappeared 
more suddenly even than she came. Where she had 
gone the servants did not know, but her harp was 
silent, her flowers untended, and the floors of the 
stately mansion never echoed to her fsotsteps again. 

Year after year went by, and Greville Lorrimer 
remained at the park, a gloomy Teeluse, buried 
among his books, and seeing no one. Youth and 
gayety had died for him, his disappointment aging 
him prematurely. And indeed, the same blow seem- 
ed to have shattered another life, for Lilian Harvey, 
after lingering afew years, had fallen a victim to 
consumption, leaving one little boy in whom could 
be found no trace cf her bright loveliness, bat who, 
to all appearance, was just a miniature edition of 
honest, rustic John Harvey. 

Over thirty years having passed away, this son had 
grown to man’s estate, married, and in his turn be- 
come a father. Bat thistime Lilian Marston's self 
seemed to have reappeared in the form of the beaa- 
tiful infant, the likeness increasing with each day, 
until, when in her fifth year, Greville Lorrimer 
chanced to see the child, and the iron-hearted man 
was moved by her resemblance to his early love. A 
long interview with John Harvey resulted in the 
following plan: Greville Lorrimer should adopt the 
child, and bring it up in every respect like his own 
granddaughter; while her parents receiving a large 
sum of money, were to remove to some place fur dis- 
tant, never interfering with nor laying claim to her in 
any manner. Sach was the old man’s jealous regui- 
sition. 

To this, after many objections, they at length con- 
sented, for they were very poor, and Lilian was not 
their only child, for since her birth twins had been 
born to them—a pretty rosy pair, but with nothing 
of her delicate bsauty—and finally, somewhat con- 
soled by a goldener harvest than their farm was wont 
to yield them, they departed, in compliance with the 
letter of their agreement. 

Thus the child, a little transplanted ivy, was the 
only thing that had power to twine itself around the 
old man’s heart. It was touching to witness their 
mutual fondness, this tender young twig and hoary 
trunk, and when at last Greville Lorrimer died, the 
child, now nearly eleven, was for a time inconsol- 
able, bat childhood rallies quickly, and befure the 
grass sprang up upon her guardian's grave, she was 
her own merry self again, with now and then a 
burst of sudden grief at memory of her loss. 

And such was, in substance, Mrs. Farlegh’s story, 
bat long before its close, little Lilian'’s sleepy head 
had dropped apon my shoulder, while I still listened 
interested to the somewhat prolix narrative. 

Then the white sammer moon arising in the warm 
sky, shone on the bead of the sleeping child, and 
filled the old place with enchantment. 

** Mercy on us!” cried the housekeeper, consulting 
her watch with sudden horror. “ How long I’ve 
boen, sir, and that blessed chiki not yet in ber bed!” 

And with her “ Good-night to you, sir, and pleas- 
ant dreams in your new house,” our evening session 
and the housekeeper’s story was ended. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LILIAN GOES TO SCHOOL. 
Two years had elapeed, and 1 was still at Lorri- 
mer Park without any perceptible alteration in my 
destiny. Ooly—I had taken a resolve. What that 
resolve was, 1 will relate in dee order. 
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For a time I really think, despite my mature twen- | clear enough. Why, marry, her, to be sure, unless | outlook. I like it all bat the charchyard, not caring 
ty years, my unexpected acquisition had afforded me her girlish fancy turmed im another direction, for so frequent a reminder of my mortality. It was 


the flavor of antiquity—aothing herein of mushruem 


' splender—appealed to my love of the romantic. 
Poratime my correspondence with Desberomgh ful, if she at al! fulfilled her childish promise! And 
bad been frequent, then grown intermittent, urtil | as for the Teqaisite love, were we not already excess- | 


finally we wrote each other at rare intervals. The 


warmest friends will often drift apart when absence founda way, both easy and pleasant, out of my, 


severs community of imterests. He was, as I had 
anticipated, greatly diverted by the fall of our tine 
Chateau d’Espagne whereof Miss Harvey had been 
chatelaine ; also he had evinced much interest in the 
finding of the Italian lady’s portrait, and her history 
as subsequently related by the housekeeper, which 
I had daly transmitted te him. But presently his 
letters became rarer, and I fancied I perceived a 
change in their tone, a melancholy, an occasional 
bitterness. In response to my unceasing invitations 
to visit me and make some studies in America, where 
he had never been—his father was an English officer 
whose regiment had exchanged to India where Das- 
borough was born and passed some years of his boy- 
hood—he only repeated his old assertion that when 
his fame became established he would leave Italy. 
And assuredly he had not long to wait, for his latest 
pictures had attracted universal admiration, and 
added greatly to his repatation. 

As for me [ painted little, and that without meth- 
od, taking up the brush only when the tit seized me. | 
An idle, desultory life it was I led, passing much of | 
my time among the old books im the library—ecarious 
enough were some of them, giving my brain a per- 
manent twist, lam inclined to think—cecasionally 
visiting a neighboring city when I desired amuse- 
ment and society. Sometimes [ filled the house with 
guests, bat not often, there seemed something in- 
eongruous about life and gayety in that old mansion. 

With each passing day little Lilian developed new 
charms, growing imexpressibly beautiful. She be- 
eame fonder too of me, which attachment I fully 
reciprocated. Ours was a cnrious companionship. 
We were constantly together, and I had ample lei- 
sure to study her character. She possessed, I thought, 
a species of genius, though for what I couk! not say, 
unless it were the gift of music. Her voice, even 
then was wonderful; clear, melodious, with a pecu- 
liar vibrant power that thrilled while it enchanted. 
A sweeter nature [ never saw, yet full of life and 
merriment, and her imagination was vivid im the ex- 
treme, which was specially fortunate, as she had 
been forced to rely 30 much upon her dream-worid 
for companionship. 

When [ first came to Lorrimer Park, Mrs. Far- 
legh had spoken of the child’s attending school, bat 
poor Lilian had pleaded so piteously that I had not 
the heart toe oppose her, and appointed myself 
her instructor, which arrangement had continued for 
two years, as [ have said, Lilian making very sactis- 
factory progress under my tuition. 

But one day Mrs. Fariegh came to me with some- 
thing on her mind, as I at once perceived, my artix- 
tie studies having, at least, rendered me a keen 
physiognomist. 

After a woman-like beating about the bash she 
finally came to the point. 

“I hope you wont be offended, sir,” she said, hes- 
itatingly, “ if I presume to say I really think it is 
time Miss Lilian went away to achool. Here she is, 
going on thirteen, and she’Il scom be a young lady 
grown. It isn’t right towards her, poor motieriess | 
ehild, to give her no advantages.” i 

The words set me thinking. ‘ Young lady,” ‘ ad- 
vantages.” That meant she must be ground in some 
bearding-school mili, and turned out pertect im all 
the accomplishments suited to young ladyhood. Mrs. 
Parlegh was right. In many respects the child had 
been negiected. By Greville Lorrimer’s will her 
Pecuniary affairs had been placed in the hands of | 
Mr. Stamford, a lawyer living at a considerabie dis- 
tance, but strangely enough—anlese one takes into 
cousideration how utterly unsuited was Greville 
Lorrimer, both by nature and circumstances, for the 
care of children—no arrangement had been made for | 





| Something of the delight a child experiences in a which again lifted the responsibility off my shoulders, | 
new plaything. So many changes, sach improve- | though I inclined with more favor towards my first. 
| ments, such an oatlet for my artistic tastes! Then | solution of the problem. 


Woald she not by that 
| time be im very trath my dream-herovine, Lilian Har- 
| Vey, only a thousand times more sweet and beaati- 


| iwely fomd of each other? So, on the whole, I had 


| dilemma. 

This, then, was my resolve. But little innocent 
Lilian, banished to her distant school, knew nothing 
of it. 

After her departure—when I had seen her safely 
domiciled in the householi of Mr. Stamford, the 
lawyer before-mentioned, whose wife seemed the 
very embodiment of motherly goodness—on return- 
ing to Lorrimer Park, I found the old house so inex- 
Pressidly dreary I could not remain in it. The new- 
| Bess ha? worn off, and that Arab instinct, ever la- 
; tent in the artist-nature began to grow clamorous 
| for change of scene; so, metaphorically, I folded my 
| tents, and winged my flight acruss the sea, with the 
intention of travelling until Lilian’s term of impris- 
onument should nearly have expired. 

Greatly to Desborough’s astonishment I surprised 
him with a visit in Rome, where he was still paint- 
ing, adding new lanrels to his already green wreath. 
I teand him somewhat changed, a little worn, hardly 
looking as wellas when we parted, bat handsome 
and graceful as ever, still with that indescribable 





fascination, or repulsion, according to his humor, for | 


ail who chanced to come within its influence. 

Still at the Palazzo Marini, he was, however, no 
longer the peor artist, but on the high road to wealth, 
for his pictures were in great demand, connoisseurs 
going mad over this “ color ” and “ feeling,” and the 
publie following their dictum, as a matter of course. 

To my great delight I obtained from him a prom- 
ise to return with me to Lorrimer Park, when my 
remaining period of travel should have ended, dat I 
coaki not induce him to joim me in my wanderings 
through the Orient whither my steps were shortly to 
be turned. 

“The dark-eyed goddess yet reigns supreme, I 
see,” said I, glancing up at the old canvas which re- 
tained its former place, where he had hung it oppo- 
site bis easel. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with one cf his singular in- 
tonations, “‘she has aclaim upon my fealty, and I 
have sworn it to her.” 

“Bat it was a curious freak of chance, which 
made the same face of Vittoria Marini, that I had 
but just lett behind me in Rome, greet my eyes on 
my tirst day at Lorrimer Park!” 

“ Hardly ‘ chance,’ ” jerked oat Desborough, biting 
off an oath between his teeth, “since the villain’s 
treachery had lared her thither from her own home, 
only to cast her away like a withered flower, when 
she ceagzeri to please his tickle fancy.” 

I eked sarprised at his vehemence, I suppose, 
for Desboroagh checked himself and spoke of some- 
thing else. 

The remaining months passed rapidly with their 
varied scenes and incidents, in which parching rides 
over Syrian deserts, the picturesque rains of Jerusa- 
lem, Turkish mosques and minarets were strangely 
blended. 

Bat at last came the time appointed for return, 
when Desborough, to agreement, should 
accompany me to Lorrimer Park, to pay his long 
promised visit. 

Among the sketches and curiosities which he 
brought with him, was a plant of singular appear- 
ance, in a stone tlower-pot of antique device, with a 
wreath of twisted serpents round the top. His taste 


Greville Lorrimer’s apartment, and having succeed- 
ed him in other things, I—” 

“ Heaven forbid you should take Aim for your mod- 
ei!’ broke in Desborough. “ Weil, at all events,” 
he added, savagely, “ he has met his deserts at laat, 
which is some consolation.” 

When the time for Lilian’s return drew near, I 
coak! not conceal from Desborough’s keen eyes my 
eager expectancy. During her abeence I had heard 
from her bat rarely, nor had [ seen her; therefore I 
had no means of knowing to what extent the prom- | 
; ige of her beaaty had been fulfilled. When one of 
| his dar moods—now more frequent than of cli—was 
| mot apon him, Desborough’s badinage was merciless. | 
: This oft-reearring gioom pained me, for he was dear- | 
er than a brother, and I did my best to exercise the | 
evil spirit, fillimg the house with guesta that he! 
| Might not lack for social enjoyments. » 
| Among women my friend was an especial favorite; | 
his manner was so sympathetic, so caressing, it | 
seemed to invest him with a certain charm. Then 
natare had bestowed on him that mest fascinating 
gitt, a voice that drew hearts after it like Orpheus’s 


j 
| 
| 
' 


tabled lyre. Whether he spoke or sang, one invol- | 


| Untarily hashed one’s breath to lose mo tone «f the 
| Fich melting tenor. 


At my request he accompanied me to the station | 


to await the comingcf the train which should bring 
Lilian and her escort, Mr. Stamford. 

“ Let us see,” said I,“ if she can distinguish be- 
; tween us more readily than Mrs. Fariegh ”—for with 
that worthy lady our likeness gave rise toa constant 
“Comedy of Errors "—“ Do you go a little im ad- 
| Vance, and, my word for it, both Miss Harvey and 
| Mr. Stamford will repeat the time-honored mistake. 
He knows me bat slightly, and four years have passed 
since she has seen he.” 

Complying with my wishes Desborough preceded 
me in such a manner as to shield me from view, 
while the train dashed up, and when, among the 
| exit from the crowded car, as I had anticipated, Mr. 
Stamford’s eye falling on Desborough, with a smile 
of recognition he was extending his hand, saying aa 
he did so: 

“Ah, how are you, Mr. Vinceat! 
safe and sound, you see.” 

“Tt isnot Mr. Vincent, sir,” interposed Miss Har- 
vey, in a low voice, “bat a stranger who resembles 
him. There he is, at this moment,” giving me a 
bright smile of greeting, as I stepped forward in 
propria persona. 

As for me, I hardly know whether in word or man- 
ner I acquitted myself properly at all, bat the blame 
must rest With Lilian, who had no possible right to 
| be so beaatiful. Could this graceful giri be my quon- 
dam little playmate? In view of the present I 
shrank aghast from the temerity that a few years 
since had played with these goiden curis, and heli 
in mine the unresisting dimpled hand. 

Yes, Liliam’s schooldays were over, and soon it 
would be time to put my resolve in execution. My 
resolve! What baseless confidence had prompted it! 
The bicod now burned my forehead at the remem- 
brance of what seemed an insufferable vanity. 


Here we are, all 


CHAPTER V. 





THE “GREEN-EYED MONSTER.” 


More of feeling, of passion, of life, in short, was, 
| I believe, crowded into the few weeks subsequent on 
| Lilian’s arrival, than had gone to the making up of 
| my preceding twenty-six years of existence. 


Passengers, the two for whom we looked made their 


“ Bless her sweet face, it is like sunlight im the 


“ Commaning with his evil genius,” [ thought, bat 
his expression lightened somewhat, as I approached, 
and he roused! himself safficient!y to offer me a cigar 
and ask me to join him; wherecpon I threw myself 
into one of the rustic chairs, and we entered into a 
careless conversation. 

By degrees oc= talk drifted into the familiar chan- 
nel of the hoasekeeper’s narrative. 

* Poor Lilian Marston!” [ exclaimet, involanta- 
rily. “ What a pitiable fate was hers, so yoanyg, +0 
lovely and se ancongenially married!” 

Denboroagh’s forehead knitted itself into ome of its 
darkest frowns. 

“ You are wonderfully tender of Aer, it seems to 
me! Have you no pity te spare for the one who bat 
left all for him, who would have weighet life, honor, 
anything, not one moment in the scale with his love, 
damnable traitor!” And his white teeth gilittered 
fiercely as he hissed oat the last words. 

Por a time he remained silent, then, leaving me, 
reentered the hoase, and shortly after I heard his 
gay langh in strange contrast with the tone yet echo- 
ing my ear. Then, later still, from the music-room 
where he and Lilian were singing alone together— 
their voices biending in sweetest aecord—there (loat- 
ed out to me the quaint refrain of the old song: 

“ Life is so fleet, 
Buc a night and a day; 
Love is so sweet, 
Let us love while we may.” 


Sick at heart I leaned my head upon my bands, 
| with a weary longing that once and forever trose 
| blue smiling waters might give me wat life deniet 
Mme— peace. 


CHATPER VI. 
“THE FLOWER HAS BLOSSOMED!” 


Taart night I sat by my window, striving to read 
im the moonlight, bat the endeavor taxing my eyes 
too severely, I relapsed into revery. For some time 
I remained there listless, wrapped im thought, when 
the door opened saddenly, aad Desborough caste in. 

Now, several times of late, the idea had forced it- 
self upom me that Desborough was under the inifia- 
ence of opium, bat never more strongly than at the 
present moment. His face wae white even to blood- 
leasness; his eyes had the look cf a sleep-waiker, and 
he had entered silently as an apparition. 

Whose funeral,” he asked, abruptly, “* is passing 
through the churchyard?” 

I only stared at him for answer. It was past mid- 
night. ss 

* Look out of the window,” he resumed, “and you 
will see it for yourself.” 

Obeying his direction I glanced out, bat at first 
saw nothing. Then, perhaps in‘laenced by the pow- 
erful magnetism of his belief, after a few moments [ 
perceived a long train winding im the moonlight 
through the distaat charchyard. 

“What can it mean?” [ exciaimei. “I never 
heard of anything like it. Why should they select 
this ghostly hear?” 

Desboroagh sat with his eyes, two barning dames, 
fixed om the strange cortege. 

“ They have passed through the great irom gates, 
and are lowering the coffin.” 

I started. 

“ Impossible!” I cried. “ Those gates are never 
opened save for a member of this houscholi. Sir 
Hagh Lorrimer built the charch and—heavens, where 
have they paaset!” Pur the long procession had 
halted at the Lorrimer tomb, and were proceeding 
_ to deposit their barden. 

There was something so weird, so unnatural, in 
| this whole seene! Just then the ponderoas iron beil 





for rare plants I remembered of olt, and this, he tolt household!” exclaimed Mrs. Farlegh, one day with | im the charch-tower gave a single stroke, and the 


me, was an Indian one. It had never blossomed as 
yet, although a bud of tiniest dimensions had recent- 
ly made its appearance, nestled in the sheath of one 
of the great leaves. But he seemed somewhat re- 


| enthusiasm, looking after Lilian’s retreating tigure. | Sneed Ont — the iron 
| But where there is light must ever be shadow, | gate as before, to disappear presently among the ac· 
| thought I, to whom the above remark was addressed. | trees. 


| And indeed there were times when the shadow en-| 


Silently as he had come, Desborough arcee and left 


ticent im regard to it, I fancied, and without farther | veloped me but too thickly, let any one come between | the rom. Picking up his handkerchief which he 


remark it was placed with some of his other effects 
in the room he had selected aa his stadio. 


| 


me and my beantiful sun, for instance, for ever so) 


had dropped, I was almost saffveatel by the subtie, 
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her education, or any training whatever; so she had | 
sprang up like a wild flower or little woodland fawn. | 

Weil, since it seemed best, of course I mast acqui- | 
esce; more than this, overcome the child’s own pre- | 
judices against thie scheme, however lonely and ai- | 
lent the house might seem, withoat the bright young 
beauty and sweet young voice. 

Thanking Mrs. Fariegh for her thoughtfalness, | 
and relieving her fears of being considered officious, | 
I assured her I quite agreed with her, and after a) 
little more the gond soul departed, far easier in mind,» 
while I went towards the little woodland nocx where, 
I had good reason for surmising, Lilian might be 
found. | 

Poor child! I had to steel myseif into heroic firm- | 
nese not to yield to her entreaties, but self-appointed | 
guardian as [ was, I felt bound to act for the little 
one’s good; and, after much discussion, succeeded in 
gaining her consent to the projected pian, bat in. 
turn waa obliged to yield a promise that the dreadei 
incarceration should not ed four years, when 
Lilian, at the age of seventeen, should leave the 
fashionable institation of learning. 

“TI can never be happy anywhere but here, never, 
never!” sobbed poor Lilian. “And when I once 
come back, I may always satay here, mayn’t [?”" 

Here was an awkward dilemma, for the house was 
mine, and what could [do with a fine young lady 
freah from bearding-school? | 
Then a sudden light broke over me. The way wae 








This was the former boudoir of Vittoria Marini, | 
still unaltered, im respect of furniture and arrange- | 
ment, save that the bed had been removed from the 
inner recess behind the crimson curtain, to make 
room for am easel of Desborough’s, for he deciared 
this nook should be his Holy of Holies, wherein to 
wort off his inspiration when the ‘it seized him, and 


into whose sacred precincts not even I should ven-' 
ture, he added, laaghing!y. Then it would remind | 


him of Italy, to have the same portrait look down 


upen him while he painted. Just benearh, on a 


large bracket, was placed the exotic plant, alrealy 
overpowering in its fragranc *. 

“ How can you tolerate it so near you?” I ex- 
claimed. “Ita perfume is sweet almost to suffoca- 
tion. I should fully expect some day to drowse my- 
self inte an enchanted slumber trom which [ should 
never wake.” 

* ft all arises from that one little bad,” said Des- 
borough. “A mouth ago it waa scentiess. There is 


a fine view from che window,” continued he, looking | 
out from the diamond-panet casement to where be- | 
| low lay the brilliant dowers bathe:! in sunshiae, and | 
| bounded by the dark yew hedge and ciamps of fir | 


trees, while at a distance rose the cold church of 
Henley with ita weerl-grown charch yard bebind, and 
farther still eparkled the laaghimg waters ot the 
river. 

* Yes,” anawered I, “ my sleeping-room is on the 
game side, and consequentiy commands the same 


I cannot accuse her of coquetry. Was it her faait 
that hearts fell like ripe fruit befre her little feet? 
| Only it made me suffer the pangs cf an intolerable 
jealousy, which caused me to look with detestation | 
on every one who approached her, not excepting Mr. 


Eastern narcotic, [ fancied, which | had previously 
perceived when in his presence. 

The next day [ was incline? to regard the vision 
of the preceeding night as the prodact of an ever- 
wrought beain. Desborough maie no allusion to it, 


' Stamford, good, fat, elderly, married, as he was. | and I imitated his reticence om the subj-t. Ia fact, 


Bat I need hardly say that it was chiefly Desbor- 
ough who aroused my fears. Asthe days went by 
they brought with them the certainty that he loved 
her. How far the feeling was reciprocatai proved a| 
problem that robbed my days of peace, my nights of | 
rest. And often leaving the gay circle to whom I 
| aeted the now unwelcome capacity of host, I woald | 
stroll eff by myself te the lonely lake, and recall the) 
days wien lirtle Liliam amt I had passed many a 
happy moment in gsthering violets near its shore. | 

“ Now,” I saict, bitterly to myself, “she prefers tc 
| sing Italian songs with Desberoagh, and those chili- 
| ish tastes are quite eutgrown. [ wonder if she 
would be very sorrowful if I—” and im that deep 
melancholy peculiar to lovers, I gloomily gazed at | 
the lake, whose waves shene heaven-bive like eyes I 
knew, bat careless im their bright fash and tow, | 
whether they engulfed the unhappy race «f lovers 
or suffered them to drag oat their tortured exis- 
tence. 

Returning one afternoon from a eolitary ot 


I almest persuaie?d myself that, falling asleep by the 
window, I had dreamed it all. Bat there was the 
handkerchief remaining yet nm my possession. 

For some time past Desborongh Kui been engaged 
in painting Lilian’s picture. Today he was cecu- 
pied on it as usual, we three being assembied im bis 
studiio—the outer paimting-room separated from the 
inner atelier by the crimson curtain, it will be re- 
membered. 

“Q Mz. Desboroagh!” cried Lilian, saddeniy. 
“What overpowering perfume have you within 
there, if you will gratify my curiosity? It makes 
me dizzy.” 

“Is is only a dower,” said 

“A& flower!” repested Lilian. 
I am so fone of dowers.” 
After an imstant’s hesitation be rose and tarned 
towards the curtain, indicating by a gesture that she 
was to follow him. 

They passed within, ani I beard Lilian’s cry of 


“ May [ mot ses K? 





| the kind, when I reached the hoase, I firand Desbor- 
oagh alone on the piazza smoking, bis face dark, his 
attitade moody. 


fer, then Desboroagh’s exclamation - 
“It bas blessomed! The flower i+ fully opened.” 
“Yeu, it has blossomed!” echoed a wiee that 


| seemed to belong to neither, that penetrated my 
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every sense, soft, rich and deadly. One moment I 
stood lost in wonder, but with the next, a noise, a 
heavy fall, a cry, and I rushed in, throwing the cur- 
tain aside. 

Ah, that cruel, cruel sight! After the lapse of 
years it comes back to me painfully fresh as if it 
were bat yesterday. 

Upon the floor, prostrate and unconscious, lay 
Lilian, the bright blood welling from her temple and 
oozing in a slender stream over her white dress. My 
eye caught all the details of the dreadful scene. The 
rusty nail from which depended the Italian lady’s 
portrait giving way, the picture in its fall had over- 
thrown the stone flower-pot from the bracket be- 
neath, and this in turn had struck the forehead of 
Lilian, who stood below it. I bave already men- 
tioned a carving of curious workmanship, a wreath of 
serpents surrounding the top, and rearing their 
forked crests with hideous life likeness. It was the 
projecting head of one of these that had wounded 
her temple, and now upon its fang there hung a sin- 
gle raby drop—her blood! 

For a brief space my brain reeled under the shock, 
until it seemed as if the portrait, the writhing snakes, 
the splendid flower, gorgeous in the perfection of its 
yellow bloom, were all but parts of one terrible whole, 
a vengeful monster, gloating over her lifeless form. 

Then I lifted my darling in my arms. 

* Lilian, Lilian!” I whispered. ‘‘ Only open your 
eyes; only look at me!” 

Slowly she raised her white lids, looked fall into 
my eyes, then whispered with an effort: 

“itis all over, Clifton, and now you will never 
know how I—1 have loved you. But you will never 
distrust me again. In heaven—” But here her 
utterance failed, and she sank back powerless in my 
aris. 

“Bring some water!” I cried, turning to Das- 
borough for the first time. He met my glance fully, 
but did not stir. Then I saw the blow so long im- 
pending had fallen on him. There was no meaning 
in his gaze; it might have been a soulless body 
standing there, for from eyes and lips the light of 
reason had departed. 

But a few days and the midnight vision was veri- 
fied. Through the iron gate they bore my darling to 
lay her in the Lorrimer tomb. A long procession of 
the village people followed the flower-strewn coffin, 
and many tears were shed, for the sweet dead face 
had been like a ray of sunlight in many a home. 

As forme, after my first wild passion of grief had 
spent itself, a singular calm took possession of my 
soul, It seemed tome as if Lilian had but left me 
for a time, and there lingered in my ears those last 
whispered words, * In heaven!” 





CHAPTER VII. 
DESBOROUGH’S JOURNAL. 


In time the shadow lifted from Desborough’s mind. 
He returned to Rome, and I have never seen him 
since, but with his subsequent career 1 am acquaint- 

. From that day he never touched brush or pen- 
cil again, seeming to hold art henceforth in abhor- 
rence. A few years later, he sent me tidings of his 
marriage, and also a picture of his beautifal bride. 
When I first looked upon her faceI surmised the 
truth, for in the miniature I saw a strange resem- 
blanca to Lilian’s sweet loveliness, and scarcely 
needed to read the letter to know that she was Rose 
Harvey, that younger sister who had remained to 
the parents of Lilian when at Greville Lorrimer’s 
solicitations they had given him their first-born. 

From the accompanying letter I extract the tollow- 
ing passage: 

‘The enclosed diary may shed some light on a 
terrible mystery. I have no heart to enter into any 
other explanation; but I shall always remain pos- 
sessed with the idea that I was an instrument in the 
hands of Fate, that from the grave itself, a strong 
will bound me to perform its bidding. What I send 
you is, the record of my life in Rome, written in the 
old days irrevocably dead.” 

Commencing with his removal to the Palazzo 
Marini, there soon occurred the first mention of that 
discovery I remembered so well. That beautiful, 
accursed face! This page was filled with artistic 
enthusiasm, in the midst of which he broke out as 
follows: 

“It seems to me ae if—I hardly know how to ex- 
press it—as if in some past time I had been linked to 
her by a mysterious bond. As if whatever those eyes 
commanded I must do their bidding, to the rain of 
my own soul; that I am merely an instrument to 
work out her will.” 

After this, nothing of importance occurred in the 
record fora period of some months, when I found an 
entry of painfal interest. I have already alluded to 
Desborough’s exaggerated pride; particularly as re- 
garded purity of descent, by which trait I fancy he 
came fairly enough, for Colonel Desborough, his 
father, was sprung from one of England’s oldest 
and haughtiest families, tracing a connection with 
royalty itself, in the days when sceptre and ermine 
possessed more than a traditional significance. 
Judge, then, how unspeakably bitter and humilia- 
ting must have proved the second discovery my 
friend made in the Marini Palace. 

Among some papers in a secret cabinet he ſound a 
journal of Vittoria Marini’s, written, it seemed, not 
long before her death; a species of autobiography, 
more properly, wherein something seemed to impel 
her to lay bare the secrets of her wayward life, as in 
a confessional. Doubtless she had intended to de- 
stroy it, but perhaps it had been overlooked, or pos- 





sibly the last dread summons had overtaken her 
unawares. At all events, there it was, in all its 
original passion, to darken the life of poor Des- 
borough, whom I could fancy, as he read it through, 
with set lips and stormy brow. 

This, then, was the story related in the pages of 
Vittoria Marini’s writing. The daughter of a proud 
oid Venetian family, courted and admired, she had 
met and loved young Greville Lorrimer. By her 
parents’ design she was soon to have married her 
cousin, Filippo Marini, a young Roman noble, and 
apparently madly in love with his beautifal relative. 
A series of clandestine meetings with the young 
American, resulted in an elopement. No rite of 
marriage bound them, but they were wedded in the 
sight of God and all bis saints, she solemnly averred. 
Then followed the episode of Lorrimer Park, already 
known to the reader, and her hasty, jealous flight 
therefrom. Shereturned to Italy to find her parents 
dead, and her cousin installed in her former home. 
Meeting her by chance one day, and recognizing her 
in spite of her disguise, forgetful of her fsithlessness, 
even blind to the stain upon her name, with all the 
spell of his old mad passion returned with fourfold 
power, he besought her to marry him, and she at 
length consented, while the little Beatrice, the child 
of shame, born not long after Vittoria’s return to 
Italy, was reared as the daughter of the household; 
and few were the wiser for it, since Filippo Marini 
had left the City of the Sea, and taken his wife to his 
own Roman palace. 

Here the little Beatrice had grown to womanhood, 
until Colonel Desborough, smitten by her dark 
Italian charms, had married her and taken her to 
India, where her only child Vere Desborough had 
been born, and where he had passed the first ten 
years of his life, when the death of his parents occur- 
ring within a short period of cach other, the orphan 
boy was sent to England, and placed in charge of 
his father’s relatives: but wayward by nature and 
descent, only a few years elapsed before, casting off 
restraint, he left them to seek his fortune by himself. 

This, however, was not set down in the story cf 
Vittoria Marini, the date of whose death would seem 
to have been a little later than her daughter’s mar- 
riage, and not long after she had written this story of 
her life. For some years she had now been a widow, 
but her loss appeared to have occasioned her but 
little grief, while it was evident the old love for 
Greville Lorrimer still lived, enveloped in a mask of 
hatred as it was. 

Nor was this history all. In the drawer lay also a 
packet of flower-seeds, and on the paper enclosing 
them, was written in Italian and copied into Des- 
borough’s journal, something of this purport. These 
seeds, of Indian extraction, had been obtained from 
areputed sorcerer and dealer in simples, who had 
invoked upon them a curse of treble power; to the 
end that through their agency Vittoria Marinishould 
sometime be avenged. Sooner or later they would 
be planted, spring up and blossom, at which time 
the curse should take effect on whatever descendants 
of her hated rival might then be living. 

On this idea, which seemed to possess a strange 
fascination for him, Desborough brooded continually, 
believing himself doomed to plant these seeds, forced 
thereto by the strong will of the dead Vittoria, to 
whom he seemed drawn by an attraction stronger 
than had bound him to his mother; and shortly 
before his visit to Lorrimer Park, the fateful germs 
had been sown, soon to spring up in rank life and 
unfold the flower that held at heart a curse! 





My story is a sad one, the shadows in my life-pic- 
ture very dark, but for me the cloud is lightened by 
a gleam of brightness, and as the years go on, more 
and more I look forward to that other life, wherein 
all trouble and sorrow shall vanish as the shades of 
night before the glory of the morning sun. 





REPTILES IN IRELAND. 


The story of Saint Patrick’s expulsion of venomous 
reptiles from Ireland is known to every one. Some 
writers have supposed that the tradition should be 
interpreted in a metaphorical sense, and that the 
worship of demons or of serpents was abolished by 
the saint. In any case, the fact that the island was 
free from these creatures is mentioned by several 
early historians, and a native bishop says, in a Latin 
poem of the ninth century, that in Ireland “‘ no ser- 
pent creeps through the grass, and no frog chatters 
in the lakes.” This latter phenomenon remained 
true till the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, imported 
some frog-spawn trom England, and placed it in the 
ditches. Since then, frogs have spread over the 
country. Several attempts have also been made to 
introduce vipers and other snakes, but apparently 
they have not survived long. A species of lizard, 
however, is said to be found in Ireland. The island 
ot Malta claims a similar immunity from reptiles. 


PERFUMERY.—This apparently modern article of 
vast consumption, especially in the fashionable world, 
is nevertheless of very ancient origin. Many of the 
wares coming under its name were known’'to the an- 
cients, and the Scriptures abound with instances of 
the use oft incenses and perfumes. No such trade as 
a perfamer was known in Scotland, in 1763. A 
stamp tux was laid on various articles ef perfumery 
in England, and the vender was obliged to take outa 
license in 1786, At the cornerof Beaufort Buildings, 
in the Strand, resided Lily, the perfaumer mentioned 
in the Spectator; and in the present day, it is again 








@ famous perfumer’s shop. 


“BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE.” 


FOUNDED ON A FACT. 





It was in the year 1746, after the battle of Cul- 
loden, that ‘bonnie Prince Charlie” lay hid 
amongst the passes in Glen Moriston, and dared not 
move ont, for posted far and wide from the point of 
Ben Attow to Beauley were the English redcoats. 
It was known that the prince was in hiding in the 
glen, and the English government were resolved to 
intercept him in any attempt he might make to 
reach the seacoast. But there were some who, 
“death and exile braving,” were bent on releasing 
him from his perilous position. 

“ Ye’ll no forget me entirely, Mary, hinny, if so be 
ye’d never see me mair gin this night be ower. ’Tis 
a lang, dreary way I’m travelling this e’en, avd 
there’s nane so surefooted but wha’ll slip ane day. 
Kiss me ance mair, and give me your word ye’ll 
think on your Jamie till ye meet him again; it might 
be on airth, but it maun be in heaven.” 

‘What for are ye so downcast this e’en, Jamie? 
*Tis mony a time ye’ve walked frae Invermoriston 
to Caenacroich syne ye put the pack upon yer 
shoulder. Cheer up, mon, and sure 1’!l ne’er forget 
ye till ye’re back hame on the morn, Ye mak’ me 
greet wi’ your dolefa’ wailings.” 

“Dinna greet, lassie; it may be I’m wrang, but 
I’ve a weight that presses down my hairt and fore- 
bodes sad wark for we twa. But gin I return, or 
gin I ta’ asleep amang the stones in the glen, ’tis a’ 
one syne we maun meet again. My lassie and my 
king is a’ the warld to me.” 

The peddler shouldered his pack and slowly wound 
his way down the little path from the Highland 
clachan. At the footof the mound he stood and 
looked back. 

The last rays of the setting sun dyed the rich 
brown heather of the thatched cottage to a ruddier 
hue, and turned the flaxen locks of his Mary to a 
halo of gold, 

The high hills behind formed a background of 
deep indigo to the picture, and fondly the peddler 
gazed on that well-known scene; then, waving his 
hand to the tall girl who stood shading her eyes 
from the sun to look after him, resumed his course. 
It led him over mountains and moors, through 
woods of pine-trees, and by the foaming, tumbling 
river Moriston. 

It was a still, frosty winter’s night; each footstep 
that he took rustled the dying leaves or resounded 
along the highway. The moon, gradually rising 
from a bed of clouds, illumined the whole scene, gave 
@ mysterious whiteness to the snow-capped distant 
mourtains, and sparkled diamond-like upon the 
crystal drops of dew and hoar frost by the roadside. 
The feathery birch trees, all blown and bent byftheir 
frequent contests with the wind, now rested motion- 
less from their ceaseless murmurings. Nothing dis- 
turbed the quiet, save the peddler’s footsteps, for the 
very Geer, accustomed to his frequent journeys to 
and fro, knew him, and lay still in their coverts. 
Often and often had he trod that path, whistling 
gayly, perhaps, as he went, or thinking on his Mary; 
but now he trod gloomily, drearily, no sound on his 
lips but the dull, dread presentiment weighing down 
his heart. 

““Whist!” sounded a voice suddenly in his ear, 
and the peddler started back several paces. A tall 
gillie stood before him, having risen, as it were, 
from the very earth itself. The peddler’s alarm was, 
however, short-lived. He recognized a friend, and 
it was with a ‘ Weel met, Sandy. Fram where 
spring ye?” that he advanced with outstretched 
hand. 

The gillie took it, and replied: 

“Ye’re late, mon. 1’ve been waiting for ye this 
hour and mair. I come from ane ye know,” point- 
ing with his finger towards the rocks beside the 
Moriston, “who bids me tell you dinna gang yer 
road this night. The glen is chock fu’ o’ redcoats, 
and ye might weel be mistaken for ane ye are not, 
and frae those mistakes there’sno turning back. Ye 
know weel ye’re unco’ like him in the face.” 

“And do ye think, Sandy, ’tis a’ for nought I’m 
made so unco’ like him? If so be by such a mis- 
take he were enabled to leave his den i’ the rocks, 
where he lies mair like a puir beastie than the king 
o’ this land, would it be I wad hinder sic a blessed- 
ness? ’Tis little sica puir lad as I can do for him; 
but ye mauna stop me frae that little.” 

Sandy returned no answer. The sentiment was 
too nearly akin to his own feelings for him to con- 
tradict it, yet after his commission he dared not en- 
courage it. ‘* Fareweel, mon,” was all he said, and 
sprung into the thickets. 

The peddler continued his march, deep in thought. 
By-and-by the glen opened out wider; the trees 
ceased, meadows and moors approached the river 
banks, the hills receded further back on each side, 
and then rose skywards more loftily than before, 
more rugged and bare. Now again they approached 
nearer ag the peddler gained the head of the glen— 
the Caenacroich, as it is called. A tributary torrent 
came rolling its. waters into the Moriston, and far- 
off the sound of water falling over the rocks broke 
upon the peddler’s ear. The gray dawn was just 
stealing across the horizon when he neared bis des- 
tination. The end was very close; but what was 
thatend to be? There is another sound besides the 
falling waters to be heard now as the peddler skirts 
round aturn inthe road. It is the regular tramp to 
and fro ofa man on guard—of a sentinel. 

“Halt!” cries a stern voice, and instantly two 





soldiers, one from each side of the road, dart 
forward. 

The peddler also sprang forward with an involun- 
tary instinct of self-preservation ; but it was too late, 
He was caught and pinioned. 

“Who are you? and what is your business?” 
were the questions now addressed tohim. But he 
returned no answer. ¢ 

It is the devil himself,” chimed in a third voice, 
leaping from a bank. ‘ Shoot him, boys, before he 
escape. I know him well.” 

“« Tie him to that tree,” said the first soldier, “and 
we'll make short work of the rebel.” 

A word now might delay his fate, but the word 
was not spoken. As the pistol was fired at his head 
he cried, “Hurrah for Prince Charlie!” and sank 
dead, a martyr for his king. 

A small cairn, surmounted by a wooden cross, now 
marks the spvi where he fell. It is a worthless tri- 
bute; but the deed was a golden one, and needs no 
carved marble to ensure its memory. Nor did it 


failto bear fruit in due season. The soldiers, put 
off their guard by the supposed death of him they 
night Prince Charlie crept up the bed of a torrent, 
passed the sentinels, and escaped to the seacoast. 

The sacrifice was offered up and accepted, for ‘it 

is good that a man should lay down his lite for his 
friend.” . 

A DOG STORY. 

Everybody at Milan knows the history, for it is not 
simply astory, of the spaniel Moffino. The dog fol- 
Prince Eugene Beauharnais, on the occasion of the 
disastrous expedition into Russia in 1812. At the 
ions were separated by the masses of ice which 
floated down the river, and the Milanese corporal 








sought, were taken at a vantage. In the dead of 
lowed his master, who belonged to the corps of 
passage of the Boresina, these two faithful compan- 
returned to his native city full of sorrow and regret, 
not on t of his ds, but for the loss of his 
poor dog which had shared with him so much mis- 
ery and suffering. A year passed by, and the sol- 
dier, in the midst of his family, had almost forgotten 
the object of his regret. One day, however, the 
people of the house were surprised by the arrival of 
the spectre of an animal that might formerly have 
been a dog, but which now scarcely deserved the 
name. It was something truly hideous that they 
tried to drive away without pity, notwithstanding 
the mournful cries of the peor beast. At this mo- 
ment the ex-corporal returned from a walk, and saw 
advancing towards him, with joyfal bounds, this 
wretched quadruped, which licked his feet; uttering 
at the same time low whinings. He repulsed it 
roughly, and was about to deprive this singular 
visitor of the little life that appeared to be remaining, 
when a sudden thought occurring to him, he exam- 
ined certain marks on it with attention, indications 
of which caused him much joy. He pronounced the 
name “ Moffino,” and the animal jumped up imme- 
diately, barked joyfully, and then fell down, ex- 


hausted with fatigue, hunger—perhaps one might 
say, with emotion. 

His master, who now recognized his lost dog, has- 
tened to hig assistance, succored him tenderly, and 
saved him from death. 

This journey over more than the half of Europe, 
undertaken by an animal without any guide bat his 








wonderful instincts; the mountains and rivers crose- 
ed by this feeble creature, in search of his master, at 
the price of terrible sufferings, is a great lesson for 
the generality of mankind. 

“A BAD SPELL.” 

A correspondent, writing from Abbeyfeale, sends 
us, says the Limerick, Tipperary and Waterford 
Examiner, the following:—A gentleman residing not 
a hundred miles from this town was engaged about 
four months since to a young lady of respectable 
position, good looks, and fine accomplishments. Mat- 
ters sped rapidly, and lately, the gentleman, in the 
exuberance of his affection, had actually the courage 
to name the day. Although it is generally under- 
stood in middle-class society that the schoolmaster 
is abroad, “the happy man ” is rather deficient in 
the mysteries of orthography, and in mentioning 
the day by letter to the lady’s family, he spelled 
Thursday without an “h,” making it Tursday— 
with the additional misfortane that,on account of his 
forming his ‘‘ rs,” like ** es,” it was read for “ Tues- 
day.” Tuesday came; the bride, all book-muslin 
and tears, awaited the arrival of her lord; papa had 
judiciously provided himself with an ample quantity 
of handkerchiefs, and mamma summoned up her 
fortitude to support her in her approaching bereave- 
ment. Tuesday came, but alas! it brought no bride- 
sacrifice. The family resolved to lean on their pride 
and ask no explanation. But Thursday came, and 
miserable man bowed and complied with the domes- 
tic ukase. When I last heard of him, he, strange to 
not say as much for the lady. The most indignant 
persons concerned, on the whole, are the fiddler and 
gagement, and who heartily wished bad luck to the 
gentleman’s schoolmaster. 
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Why is an attorney like a minister? Because he 
studies the law and profits. 


























groom; and the sun descended on an unimmolated 
with it the accomplished bridegroom. He presented 
himself at the house, where he was indignantly met 
by the lady’s father, who overwhelmed him with re- 
proaches, and desired him to quit the premises. The 
say, was doing well and had a fair appetite. I can- 
piper, who have been tricked out of a profitable en- 
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THE RISING OF JACK CADE. 


TuE city of London sympathized with his cause. 
The rising spread from Kent to Essex, Sussex and 
Surrey; and in a short time Cade had force at his 
command sofficient, if judiciously handled, to revo- 
lutionize the kingdom and seat the Duke of York 
upon the throne. His first proceedings were emi- 
nently cautious, prudent and statesmanlike. His 
great error was that he did not boldly march into 
London when the time was ripe and the Londoners 
favorable, but established his headquarters in South- 
wark. His misfortunes were that he was unable to 
control his followers, and prevent them from pillag- 
ing the merchants, and that he was not supported in 
proper time by the Duke of York. Fora month he 
lay encamped on Blackheath, to the great consterna- 
tiou of the king and bis court, and levied contribu- 
tions on the country round, granting free passes to 
all who were well affected to his cause, promising 
future payment for all goods and provisions supplied 
for the use of his army, forbidding pillage and rob- 
bery under the penalty of death, which he more than 
once inflicted upon a disobedient follower, and acting 
in all respects as if he were a legaliy-appointed gen- 
eral, waging a legitimate war. Towards the king’s 
person he expressed the utmost devotion, and de- 
clared that his sole purpose in taking arms was the 
removal of evil counsellors from the royal presence, 
and the peaceable redress of the grievances of the 
people. His complaint of the Commons of Kent and 
cause of the great assembly on Blackheath, as textu- 
ally set furth in Stow’s Annals, are ranged under 
seventeen distinct heads. This document asserted 
that the Commons of Kent were not guilty of the 
murder of the Duke of Suffolk, and protested against 
the threat of converting the county intoa “ wilde 
foreste,” in punishment thereof. It furthermore al- 
leged that the king wasted the revenues of the crown 
upon his favorites, and laid taxes upon the people to 
supply the deficiency thus created; that the lords of 
the blood royal (i. e. of the house of York) were put 
out of the royal presence, and mean persons of lower 
nature exalted and made of his privy council; that 
the people of the realm were not paid for the stuff 
and purveyance taken for the use of the king’s 
household; and that the king’s retainers and favor- 
ites made a practice of accusing innocent persons of 
treason and other crimes, in order to gain possession 
of their confiscated estates. One chief cause of the 
disaffection was the harsh and unjust collection of a 
tax called the “‘ fifteen penny,” amounting to the fif- 
teenth of every person’s annual income. Another 
was the illegal interference of the court in the free 
election of knights of the shire; and another the 
gross venality and corruption of the cfiicials in every 
department of the state. 

This “complaint,” whether drawn up by Cade 
himself or inspired by him, was highly creditable to 
his ability. It was accompanied by another paper, 
entitled ‘The Requesta of the Captain of the Great 
Assembly in Kent.”” This document consisted of five 
terse and significant paragraphs. The first set forth 
the captain’s loyaity to his sovereign lord the king, 
and all his true lords, spiritual and temporal, and his 
design that he should reign like a “‘ king royal ” and 
a true Christian king anointed; the second expressed 
the captain’s desire that the king should avoid all the 
false progenie and affinity of the Duke of Suffolk, 
and take to his person the true lords of the realm, 
notably the high and mighty prince the Duke of 
York; the third, his desire that immediate punish- 
ment should oe inflicted upon the murderers of the 
excellent Duke of Gloucester (Duke Humphrey); 
fourth, an accusation of treason against, and demand 
of punishment on all who were concerned in the loss 
or alienation of Anjou and Maine, and the other pos- 
sessions of the Eaglish crown in France. The fitth— 
a comprehensive article—denounced the extortion 
daily used among the common people; and com- 
plained of ‘‘that greene waxe, which is freely used 
to the perpetual destruction of the king’s true Com- 
mons cf Kent.” It is this mention of greene waze, 
with which exchequer writs, so loudly complained of 
by Cade, appear to have been sealed, that excited the 
mirth of Shakspeare, when he makes Cade say, “ Is 
not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an in- 
nocent lamb should be made parchment, and that 
parchment scribbled o’er should undo a man? Some 
say the bee stings, but I say it’s the bees’ wax, for I 
did but seal once toa thing, and I was never more 
My own man since.” 

King Henry, urged on by Queen Margaret and by 
the people in her interest, whose heads would have 
been in very considerable danger had Cade been tri- 
umphant, resolved, after misgivings, which, to a 
man of his easy, amiable nature, were probably both 
sore and long-protracted, to take the field against 





began to grudge and murmur among themeelves ; 
some wishing the Duke of York at home to aid his 
cousin (the Captain of Kent); some desiring the over- 
throw of the king and his counsel, others openly cry- 
ing out on the queen and her accomplices.” The 
circumstances were evidently serious, and Cade was 
well nigh master of the situation. To allay the popu- 
lar excitement, the king was advisod to commit 
several of the persons against whom the tide of indig- 
nation ran strongest to the Tower; notably, the Lord 
Say, and his son-in-law, Crowmer, the Sheriff of 
Kent; both of whom were held in particular dises- 
teem by the Commons of Kent. This concession, 
however, was not sufficient to satisfy either Cade or 
the Commons, and Cade marched back from the 
scene of his little victory at Sevenoaks, to his old 
quarters at Blackheath, to conter with hia friends in 
the city of London. On the part of the king, or 
rather of the queen, two powerful nobles were 
deputed to wait upon him in his camp, and ascertain 
on what conditions he would lay down his arms, and 
disband his followers. Cade was equal to the encoun- 
ter of argument, and though described by Shakspeare 
a8 a Coarse and illiterate bully, he was tound to be a 
person of a very different stamp by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, 
the two great peers who sought a conference with 
him. Hall describes Cade as “a young man of a 
goodly stature and a pregnant wit.” The lords 
“found him,” he adds, ‘‘sober in communication, 
wise in disputing, arrogant in heart, stiff in opinion, 
and by no means possible to be persuaded to dissolve 
his army, except the king in person would come to 
him, and consent to all things which he would 
require.” 

Cade was now at the very zenith of his fortunes, 
and had the Duke of York, then absent in Ireland, 
haetened over to his support, it is likely that the 
White Rose would have taken the place of the Red, 
and that Henry the Sixth would have had to moral- 
ize sooner than he did, upon the miseries that en- 
compassed anointed kings. But the Duke of York 
did not make his appearance, and Cade was left to 
himself to fight the battle of the Commons, rather 
than the battle of aclaimant to the crown. But as 
it happens in all times, there are men whose heads 
are turned with the fuil flow and tide of prosperity, 
and Cade was of the number. He struggled bravely 
against adversity, but good fortune was too much for 
him. He madea triumphal entry from Sputhwark 
into the city over the bridge, which was then the sole 
means of ingress fur an army, and passing London 
Stone in Walting street, struck it with his sword in 
the pride of his heart, as if to take possession, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ Now is Mortimer lord of this city!” And 
he was lord of it; and could he have held his fol- 
lowers in order, might have made himself dictator of 
the kingdom. But he could not control the passions 
of the Kentish men who thirsted fur the blood of 
Lord Say, the high treasurer, and cf his son-in-law 
Crowmer, the sheriff. The king, on taking his de- 
parture, had not left the city entirely at the mercy of 
the insurgents, but had left a valiant commander, 
one Matthew Gough, whom Stow quaintly calls “a 
manly and warly man,” in command of the Tower 
when he and his court effected their ignominious 
retreat to Kenilworth, with strict orders to watch 
the movements of the citizens, and prevent them 
from lending effective assistance to Cade. All but 
the very wealtbiest of the inhabitants were on the 
side of the rebellion, and even some of these wavered 
in their allegiance to their weak sovereign and his 
corrupt surroundings. 

On the3i of July, Cade for the second time entered 
the city from Southwark, amid the acclamations of 
the people, and proceeding to the Guildhall, where 
the Lord Mayor sat for the administration of justice, 
orderéd, rather than requested, that functionary, to 
send for Lord Say to the Tower, and have him ar- 
raigned forthwith for malfeasances in his office and 
for oppression of the people. Lord Say took objec- 
tion to the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction, and demanded 
to be tried by his peers; but Cade’s followers, 
whether with or without the order or concurrence of 
the captain does not very clearly appear, laid violent 
hands on the unhappy nobleman, led him out to the 
conduit in Cheapside, struck off his head and placed 
it upon a pole, and afterwards drew his naked body 
through the streets frum Cheapside to Cade’s head- 
quarters in Southwark. A similar fate befell Crow- 
mer, the unpopular Sheriff of Kent, and the ferocious 
multitude, bearing his head upon a pole, presented 
its dead lips to the dead lips of Lord Say, as if the 
two were kissing, to the great delight cf the rabble 
and to the disgust of the respectable citizens. That 
evening Cade dined with Philip Malpas, an alder- 
man aud wealthy draper, well affected to his cause; 
but unlackily some of his unruly followers, setting at 





Cade. He could muster, however, no more than fif- 
teen thousand men against Cade’s one hundred thou- 
sand. Cade, who did not wish to fight the king, for 
whose ‘sacred ” person he expressed much devotion, 
retired unexpectedly from Blackheath to Sevenoaks. 
Henry did not follow; but despatched a force ander 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, to do battle with the formid- 
able rebel. Sir Humphrey and his brother were 
killed, and their force routed with great loss. Cade, 
highly elated, returned to Blackheath; and the poor 
king, losing courage, retreated to the very heart of 
England—to Kenilworth Castle—leaving to others 
the task, either of fighting or parleying with the re- 
doubtable leader of the Commons. The king, as 
Hall’s Chronicle reports, was not quite certain of the 
fidelity of his own troops. ‘The king’s army,” says 
the historian, “being at Blackheath, and hearing of 
his discomfiture (that of Sir Humphrey Stafford), 








nought Cade’s edict against pillage, despoiled the rich 
merchant’s house, and carried cff his plate and other 
valuables. This and a similar robbery committed on 
the following day at the house of another wealthy 
citizen, named Gherstis, proved to be the turning 
points of Cade’s fortunes. The leading citizens, 
though alarmed at the turbulence of the mob in the 
murder of Lord Say and the Sheriff of Kent, might 
have forgiven murder, but could not forgive pillage, 
and it was resolved by the Lord Mayor and aldermen, 
counselled by the “‘ manly and warly ” soldier at the 
Tower, that when, Cade next left the city for South- 
wark, his departure should, if possible, be final, and 
that his reentry over the bridge should be opposed by 
the whole available furce both of the Tower and of 
the city. Had Cade, in the first flush of victory, es- 
tablished himself in the heart of London, as he might 
easily have done, this difficulty would have been 





avoided. Matthew Gough seems to have been well 
aware of the strategic mistake the Kentish leader 
had thus committed, and undertook to defend the 
bridge the next time that Cade and his followers at- 
tempted to cross it. He had not to wait long for bis 
opportunity. At nine o’clock in the evening of 
Sunday the 5th «f July, having in the morning 
caused one of his followers to be beheaded for pillage, 
with a view no doubt cf conciliating the wealthy 
Londoners, and proving to them that he individually 
had no part in the pillage of rich aldermen, Cade, at 
the head of his company, attempted to enter the city. 
Stow thus tells what ensued: 


* On the fifth of July, the Captaine being in South- 
warke caused a man to be beheaded there, and that 
day entred not the Citie. When night was come, the 
Mayor and the Citizens with Mathew Gough, kept 
the passage of the bridge against the Kentishmen 
which made great force to reenter the Citie. Then 
the Captaine seeing this bickering, went to harness, 
and assem bled his people, and set so fiercely upon the 
Citizens, he drave them back trom the stoupes in 
Southwarke, or bridge foote, anto the drawbridge in 
defending whereof many a man was drowned and 
slaine. Among the which was John Sutton, Alder- 
man, Mathew Gough, a squire of Wales, and Roger 
Hoisand, Citizen. This skirmish continued all night 
till nine of the clocke on the morrow, so that some- 
time the Citizens had the better, and sometimes the 
other, but ever they kept them on the bridge so that 
the Citizens never passed much the bulwarke at the 
bridge foote, nor the Kentishmen no farther than the 
drawbridge. Thus continuing the cruel fight, to the 
destruction of much people on both sides, lastly, after 
the Keutishmen were put to the worst, a truce was 
agreed upon tor certaine houres.” 


The disaffection of the citizens of London, and its 
hourly, if not momentary increase, becoming known 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was at the 
same time also Lord High Chancellor cf England, 
that eminent functionary, having full powers from 
the king, took advantage of the opportunity to pro- 
claim a pardon to Cade and all his followers, if they 
would lay down their arms and disperse. The offer 
acted magically upon Cade’s force, disheartened alike 
by the defection of the Londoners, the non-arrival of 
the Duke of York, and their own repulse on London 
Bridge, and they began to desert. Cade, however, 
was not wholly disheartened, but consented to meet 
the Lord Chancellor at the Church of St. Margaret’s, 
Southwark, and discuss the matter amicably. The 
Lord Chancellor insisted upon absolute and unquali- 
fied submission: Cade, on his part, insisted that all 
the seyenteen articles of the complaint of the Com- 
mons as set forth by him, should be accepted and 
acted upon by the king. 

The Lord Chancellor having fought out the matter 
as long as he could, and finding Cade not tq be won 
over by flattering speeches and fine promises, agreed 
to the terms imposed. The fact was notified to 
Cade’s army, who, forthwith, imagining the ends of 
the insurrection to have’ been achieved, began in 
large numbers to take their departure to their 
homes. Cade, however, mistrusted the Chancellor’s 
powers, and prevailed upon a certain portion of his 
followers to remain under arms, until the king and 
parliament, assembled at Westminster for the pur- 
pose, should solemnly ratify the agreement. But 
Cade was not sufficiently supported. The defection, 
the lukewarmness, or the open hostility of the Lon- 
doners, perhaps a combination of all these, had so 
disheartening an eftect upon the ‘‘ Commons,” that 
Cade’s once mighty hosts melted almost entirely 
away, and he found himself within leas than two 
days at the head of a poor remnant, numbering less 
than a thousand men. 

Not wholly beaten, having still a hope left of the 
Kentish people, Cade made his way to Rochester, 
with the intention of making a new appeal to the 
oppressed Commons. But it was ‘too late.’? His 
followers had not their leader’s courage or honesty of 
purpose, and fell to fighting about the miserable 
military chest they had carried away with them. In 
five days Cade was wholly deserted, and fled for his 
life. A proclamation was forthwith issued, offering 
a reward of a thousand marks for his head, dead or 
alive, on the ground that he had scorned the king’s 
pardon, and persisted in waging war against the 
royal authority after terms of surrender and 
compromise had been agreed upon. Proclamations 
for the arrest of offenders, whether in civil or crimi- 
nal cases, are proverbially unfavorable in their de- 
scriptions of the personal appearance and antecedents 
of the person whom it is sought tocapture. In Cade’s 
case there was no exception to this ancient, and it 
may be added, this modern, rule. He was described 
asan Irishman, which he was not; as one who had 
in Surrey, while in the service of Sir Thomas Dacres, 
feloniously slain a woman-‘with child, and of having 
fled to France to escape the consequences of this act, 
and while there of taking up armson “the French 
part” against the English. The proclamation pro- 
duced speedy effect. The once popular idol was 
deserted on every hand: none were so poor as to do 
him reverence, none so charitable as to give him a 
crust of bread or a glass of water in his need; and, 
like Masaniello and Rienzi, he found that the same 
voices which could cheer and shout in the days of 
his prosperity, could curse him as lustily in the hour 
of his calamity. The proclamation was issued on the 
10th of July, and on the 15th he was discovered 
in the garden of one Alexander Iden or Eden, in 
Heathfield, in Sussex, and slain after a desperate de- 
fence. His head was taken to London, affixed upon 
the bridge, and his quarters distributed among the 


various towns and districts, where the disaffection, 
of which he was the leader, was supposed to be the 
most widely spread. One quarter was sent to Black- 
heath; a second to Norwich, where the bishop 
(Walter Harpe) was supposed to favor the cause of 
the Duke of York; a third to Salisbury; and the 
fourth to Gloucester, where the Abbot of St. Peter’s 
had influence over the people, and was known, or 
suspected, to be a Yorkist, 

Thus lived and died John Cade, the victim of the 
violence which he provoked; but in his career no 
more worthy of blame than many more illustrious 
personages who shared his opinions, and brought 
them to more successfal issue. The Dake of York, 
as readers of English history will remember, though 
he did not aid his faithful Cade, as he ought to have 
done, at the right moment, lived for years afterwards 
to keep England in a state of agitation and civil war 
bv his pretensions. He did not himself mount the 
uneasy throne to which he aspired, bat left his pre- 
tensions to his son Edward, who made them good by 
his strong right arm, and wore the regal crown, 
which, in those days, was but too often a crown of 
agony both to those who inherited and to those who 
conquered it. 





PIOUS RASCALS. 

Don Piatt, writing from Washington, gives the 
pious rascals of that place a firstrate notice, as 
follows: 

A man never fairly graduates in rascality until he 
covers it all over with acloak of piety. The world 
has been educated by sore experience to this 
knowledge. 

“* Wasn’t your master cheated in that horse trade 
yesterday ?”’ 

“No sah; guess not, sah.” 

** Mighty sharp chap he was trading with?” 

“Yes sah, mighty sharp; but massah saw dat he 
was pious, an’ dat put massah on his guard. Guess 
he wasn’t cheated, sah.’’ 

And, looking over the officials here, if you want to 
pick out the most unscrupulous, greedy knaves, take 
those who profess the most religion. This is so 
generally recognized, that a man runs some risk in 
being more than respectably pious. General Howard, 
who is really a good man, soffers in this way. A man 
may attend the Episcopal Church, that being the 
mildest form of civilized religion, and escape suspi- 
cion; but even this has a risk. Those regarded as 
the more reliable and honest are the men who make 
no prc fession whatever. 

This cloak of religion has been more especially 
used to cover the rascality of the Indian Bureau and 
the land-jobbers. There is aring of loud-mouthed 
professors of extra piety here, that has stolen more, 
and has more to show for its stealings, than any 
other ring in Washington. Its members are promi- 
nent in all pious and charitable moves. They preside 
over meetings of citizens looking to benevolent work, 
and make tremendous speeches in behalf of mission- 
ary enterprise. The infernal scoundrels, they roll to 
church in carriages built of stealing, and gilded and 
varnished with public iniquity, drawn by stolen 
horses, and they walk in clothes woven of public 
plunder, and hold under their hypocritical noses 
velvet-bound, gilt-edged, hot prayer books, that rep- 
resent so much money filched from the treasury. 
And when they kneel it is to get closer to Satan, to 
hear his whispered schemes of further rascality. 
They make me cling closer to the precious belief in a 
hell hereafter, and what Burns called “ the tidings ’o 
damnation.” They are prosperous here, but if I fail 
to see them hereafter crawling around to the cool 
side of the big coals, and crying aloud to the Christian 
statesman for a little of his ice water, I shall be 
greatly disappointed, and consider our plan of salva- 
tion a greater failure than Fisk & Gould’s run on 
Wall street. 

Like the Virginian in the horse trade, we grow 
suspicious the moment a scheme puts on a pious ap- 
pearance, and the latest is one pregnant with more 
mischief than any lately cursing our unhappy 
country. I refer tothe proposed governmental inter- 
ference with the domestic aftairs of Utah. 

It seems that some time during the administration 
of Mr. Lincoln, a law was enacted probibiting poly- 
gamy. It was a pious spasm on the part of Congress. 
Not that I by any means seek to countenance or ad- 
vocate the beastly practice, But, as I do not find 
any law prohibiting prostitation in Washington, the 
prohibition of polygamy in Utah strikes me as a 
spasm. As our philanthropy consists in freeing 
somebody else’s negro, so our legal morality means 
punishiog others for their sins. 


** Compound with crimes we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to."* 


TENDERNESS. 

“We may talk,” says Nettleton, ‘“‘of the best 
means of doing good, but, after all, the greatest diffi- 
culty lies in doing it in a proper spirit. Speaking the 
truth in love, in meekness, instructing those who 
oppose themselves, with the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ. I have known anxious sinners drop 
the subject of religion in consequence of a preacher 
addressing them in an angry tone.” “I never was 
fit,” says Payson, “ to say a word to a sinner, except 
when I had a broken heart myself, when I was sub- 
dued and melted into tenderness, and felt as though 
I had jast received pardon to my own soul, and 
when my heart was full of tenderness and pity.” 











Bookkeeping in one lesson—Don’t lend ‘em. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


BY MARY ANNE. 


One foggy, muggy, shivery day, 
Jemima Jane and me, 

Being out of place, sets off to walk 
To the Servants’ Agency. 


And on our way to Oxford street, 
We came into the Strand: 

What all the crowds was doing there 
I couldn't understand. 


** Jemima Jane," says I, “ wot’s up? 
Wot is there to be seen? 
There aint no viaducts now 
To be opened by the queen.”’ 


“ Blest if I know,"’ she says, says she. 
** But stop !—now I remember! 
To-day’s the ninth, eh, Mary Anne, 

And aint the month November? 


“To-day is Lord Mayor's day ; we're just 
In time to see the show. 
Has you seen it, Mary Anne ?“ says she. 
“* Jemima Jane, ho no! 


“T've lived at the West End,"’ I says. 
Says she, “‘ Ho, what a pity!"’ 
As vexed as anythink, because 
She'd once lived in the city. 


And sure enough just then we hears 
The banging of the drums; 

And a feller trod upon my corn, 
And shouted, * Here they comes !"’ 


And then Jemima Jane sings out, 
“O lawks!’’ and gives a scream, 
And then a snort, as ingines does 

When they turns on the steam. 


And follerin’ of her eyes, I sees 
A man—and what is more— 

A pleecceman horderin’ of the crowd, 
Which his number it was 4. 


A horderin’ the people back, 
And squeezin’ of ‘em flat; 

And looking like a general 
In his nobby ‘emlet ‘at. 


I thought Jomima Jane would faint, 
The sight had so surprised her. 

And wus she was when he turned round, 
And @'rectly recognized her. 


“ And is it you, Policeman A., 
As once was X. ?"’ says she. 
“Is that Jemima Jane," says he, 
** As lived at twenty-three ?”” 


And, ho, he was an ‘ansum man 
As hever I sot eyes on! 

For such a man a gal might take 
A kilderkin of p’ison! 


And ho, ‘ow p’lite this pleeceman was! 
And ‘ow he looked at me! 

As for Jemima Jane, he tuk 
No note no more of she. 


And when a nasty little boy 
Jumped right upon my toes, 

He tuk him a backhanded slap 
Right down across the nose. 


"Ow brave and galliant then he looked, 
And ‘ow his eyes did glare! 

And his whiskers stood out stiffer still, 
Like wires instead of ‘air. 


And he sot me up upon a step, 
A fust rate place to see, 

And let Jemima Jane stand down, 
Though she aint so tall as me. 


And he whispered somethink in my ear, 
Somethink about my beauty; 

Then, like a gallant hero, went 
A tending to his duty. 


And ho, Jemima Jane, her looks 
Was vinegar gone pore; 

And ho, that turned-up nose of hers 
Was turned up somethink more. 


And then the Lord Mayor's show come by, 
The drums and fifes come fust; 

And then some milingtary bands, 
Blowing as if they'd bust. 


And I see the mayor in a great fur cap, 
All dusty from the shelf, 

With the sword the rememberer prods him with 
When he forgets hisself. 


But, Lor! I took no notice much 
Of nothink in the show, 

For I was thinking all the while 
Of my galliant young ‘ero. 


And all the time I couldn't help 
My eyes his motions follerin’ : 

I didn't know ‘twas all gone by 
Till 1 hears the people ‘ollerin’. 


* * * * * * 


Jemima Jane have got a place 
Close to the Euston station; 
And so have I, but mine is quite 

A different sitiwation. 


I'm in Belgravy, near the park, 
Tn a richtocratic street; 

And ho, what bliss! that street is in 
My ‘ansum pleeceman's beat. 


I met Jemima Jane one day: 
She passed me with a fling— 

She can't help being plain, but she's 
A nasty spiteful thing! 





TOM’S WIFE. 

THERE is no doubt but that Susie’s stepfather was 
as poor as a church mouse, and therefore nothing 
loth, since he bad a half-dozen of his own to look out 
tor, that Susie should marry Tom Smart. 

Nevertheless, there was acertain Uncle Buzzard, 
Susie’s uncle, who had amassed a fortune by hook or 
by crook, and who came down periodically to see his 
niece; and furthermore, had been known to declare 
said niece a trump; whence it was conjectured that 
Susie would take the odd card, whenever Uncle Buz- 
zard should see fit to slip this mortal coil, and in the 
meanwhile, he was made of so much sterner stuff 
than Susie, the probabilities were that he would out- 
last her by half a generation. 

Having arrived one day and found the parlor 
empty, the worthy man contented himself with a 
newspaper, and awaited patiently. Presently he 
detected the murmur of voices, and looking out, 
Susie came up the gravel-walk, on the arm of a tall 
young man. 

“Humph! Tom Smart, if I’m a sinner!” 

It was certainly Tom Smart; and I dare say there 
was just as little doubt about the subjective. They 
bade each other good-by on the doorstep, however, 
while Uncle Buzzard had the felicity of hearing 
something not intended for his lips or his ears, and 
directly my lady entered, blushing and laughing, and 
embracing her uncle in style. 

“ Egad, you don’t kiss your old uncle as you do 
this young sprig,”’ said he. 

“O uncle, you horrid man! were you listening?” 

“It wasn’t necessary. And that’s the fellow 
you’ve been making all this rowdydow about, is it?” 

“Why, don’t you think he’s—he’s—we wont say 
magnificent, will we, uncle?’’ 

** What’s his name?” 

“Thomas Smart. You know Thomas is a Bible 
name, and Smart—wasn’t there a Smart of some 
account somewhere?” asked Susie, who wasn’t quite 
satisfied with the name. 

“A long while ago,” answered her uncle, mali- 
ciously. “And when are you to be married?” 

‘* When my things are finished,” taking up a piece 
of embroidery. 

‘And you will live—?” 

“In Smartville. Wont it seem quite grand to live 
in a place named for your husband’s people? And 
then Tom’s sisters will live with us, and it will be so 
nice; and he has the sweetest home, with a piazza 
all overgrown with woodbine, and a garden that will 
do your heart good to see?” 

“Umph! Have you seen it?” 

**Ono; but Tom says so.” 

And the three sisters—have you met them?” 

“Tom thought it wasn’t worth while for me to go 
down and visit them now, we should be married so 
soon. He says they have their little peculiarities, 
but that no doubt I shall get along nicely with 
them.” 

‘*When did Tom go into the gilding business?” 

“Tom? Why he’s a physician, uncle!” 

“Indeed. Humph!” 

““ Why do you say that naughty ‘ humph?? I can’t 
say it like you.” 

‘* Practice makes perfect, my dear. I’ve seen a 
great deal to ‘humph ’ at in this world.” 

“ Why—don’t you approve of Tom? I thought 
everybody would.” 

**1’m not going to marry Tom. I was merely con- 
sidering what a nice time you would have with the 
sisters and their little peculiarities.” 

* Neither am I going to marry Tom’s sisters; one 
always has to yield something to other poopel’s whims, 
I shan’t mind that.” 

**Humph! you’ll quarrel in a week.” 

** See if I do.” 

** They'll make you smart, then.” 

**T shall be as Smart as they.” 

** But not to the manner born.” 

* But, uncle, do you know either of them?” 

‘* Egad, know her, did yousay? IthinkI oughtto 
do it, for I courted her!’’ 

**Tom’s sister—how queer! If you had married 
her you would have been—” 

**A fraid to say ‘ scissors if I die forit ?” 

** You would have been my—” 

** Warning.” 

Xou are taking your revenge for being jilted, 
wicked man. You would have been my brother-in- 
law!” 

*T should have been dead and done with before 
this.” 

“I can’t imagine Tom’s sisters being disa- 
greeable.” = 

‘* I don’t think it will be necessary to call in the 
aid of imagination.” 

“Well, I’m not afraid but I can endure them at 
least, for a hundred years, if need be.” 

**T’ll drop in on you at the end of a year, and I’ll 
wager you will be glad to leave Tom and the whole 
posse, and go home with me.”’ 

** Never!” 

**Come, now, if you stand five years without a 
quarrel, l’ll—yes, 1’!l give you twenty thousand!” 

** Done!’ cried Susie. 

**Remember, then, no squalls; clear weather for- 
ever; no collisions, no heavy seas. Egad, you’ll be 
fit for paradise at the end of such a cruise!” 

‘Then it’s a question between you losing your 
money and me losing my temper.”’ 

And Susie was married to Tom Smart when the 
things” were finished. 

‘** Don’t forget the five years,” shouted Uncle Buz- 





zard, as Tom handed his pretty bride into the trav- 
elling carriage. 

«* What about the five years?” asked he. 

*“ Uncle Buzzard is going to procure me a divorce 
then, if you turn out unmanageable.” 

And the driver cracked his whip, and Tom’s an- 
swer is still a subject of conjecture. 





The Miss Smarts had just settled themselves at 
breakfast. Miss Lucy cut the steak, remarking that 
the coffee was strong as lye; Miss Sophia attended 
the coffee-urn, and observed that the steak was 
burnt to a cinder. 

“To a cinder, Sophia! Why, no, not to a cinder,” 
repeated Miss Elizabeth. ‘A cinder, dear, is char- 
coal; this is only done brown.” 

“Allow me to know what a cinder is,” quoth 
Sophia. 

“ Certainly, dear,” rather quenched. 

Here a servant brings in the letters from the early 
mail. 

* For me!” says Miss Sophia, turning it face down- 
ward, and continuing her coffee-drawing. 

“Tt is strange Thomas doesn’t write,” says Miss 
Elizabeth, for a leader. 

‘* Where is your letter postmarked?” inquired the 
audacious Lucy. 

“T have not examined it; if you are so anxious you 
had better relieve me of that trouble,” not in the 
least meaning it. 

“TI shall be happy to,” says Lucy, whose curiosity 
no power on earth could daunt. ‘“Thomas’s hand— 
Salem; what can he be doing there?” 

“Suppose you break the seal and see,” says the 
irate Sophia; *‘ it would be quite of a piece.” 

‘““With pleasure,” returns Lucy, proceeding to 
follow the suggestion, but interrupted by the indig- 
nant: 

“Allow me to read my own letters if you please,” 
of her elder sister. ; 

Miss Sophia perused in silence some seconds, 
which were eternities to the other two; then sud- 
denly let fall the letter, raised both hands, and emit- 
ted the astounding sentence: 

** Thomas is married!” 

“Thomas?” ejaculated Elizabeth. 

** Married?” queried Lucy. 

** Did I not say married? Allow me to know.” 

**Surely you have mistaken the word,” said 
Elizabeth. 

* T have it in black and white. And without con- 
sulting his siaters!”’ 

“Or sending any cake,” added Lucy, who always 
considered ber palate before her dignity. 

‘* Who has he married?” Elizabeth dared, after a 
pause. 

“It is immaterial who; nothing can alter the fact,” 
rejoined the injured Sophia. 

“Mrs. Thomas Smart,” meditated Lucy. “She 
will be mistress here, of course.” 

“Allow me to be sensible of that disagreeable fact 
without repeating it,” answered Sophia, who hith- 
erto had reigned alternately with Lucy. 

“And will she not take the keys?” asked Elizabeth, 
who was always putting her fot into it. 

“And the foot of the table?” continued Lucy. 

“And the pew?” added the emboldened Elizabeth. 

‘* However, I dare say we can manage her. I dare 
say she is some schemer, who has entangled 
Thomas,” quoth Miss Sophia, Thomas being an in- 
experienced youth of thirty; and therewith they 
separated todon their company manners and their 
best bombazines. 

And so Tom and his wife arrived. 

“Susan is without dignity,” affirmed Sophia, at 
the first private opportunity. ‘‘ When I say dig- 
nity, Blair will explain my meaning.” 

“A mere chit of a thing,” pronounced Lucy. « 

“ Pretty,”’ hazarded Elizabeth. 

“Allow me to say no!” cried Sophia, whose ex- 
perience in beauty was by no means personal. 

Totell the truth, Tom Smart was too well aware 
that if he told his sisters that he meditated such a 
thing as matrimony, they would bring the house 
down about his ears; and therefore concluded to 
give them no chance of expressing themselves on the 
subject, other than that of crying over spilt milk. 

The first few weeks gave Susie a little insight into 
the characters of her daily companions. ‘“ I see how 
it is,” she thought; “they have always allowed 
themselves to be dictatorial and ill-tempered, so that 
now it has grown into a habit; and if I should sufter 
my temper to get the better of me after their exam- 
ple, I might in the end become ill-natured to Tom * 
and Susie caught her breath in alarm, at the thought 
of taking off Tom’s head with a monosyllable. 

“Susan dear—” began Sophia. 

“ They always call me Susie at home,” said the 
sweet, winning voice. 

“Allow me to call you Susan.” 

“Certainly, if you prefer it. Did you say Tom 
had gone out?” 

‘* Thomas has gone out.’ 

O, I like Tom so much better.” 

* It will do for children,” puts in Lacy. 

‘* We are not children,” 

“No chickens, certainly,” says Lucy, which re- 
minds Sophia to inquire: 

‘* Has anything been ordered for dinner?” 

** Tom said~—” 

** There, Susan dear!” . 

Sasan dear colors, and compremises with dignity 


and inclination by leaving ber sentence at a stand- 
still. 





During her engagement, Susie had arranged a | 


| little housekeeping drama, in which she was to per- 





form the pazt of heroine; in which her marmalades 
and spiced wines, and all her pretty house-wifely arte, 
were to be extolled; in which the cosy evening fire, 
the book, the armchair and velvet slippers waiting 
for tired feet, performed no unimportant portion, 
But, naturally enough, she had never thought to as- 
sign the Misses Smart their role; in fact, had rather 
snubbed them by ignoring their very existences ; 
and therefore poetic or prosaic justice demanded that 
they should take revenge by constituting themselves 
dramatists of the occasion, prompters and supernu- 
meraries, subverting the nature and order of the 
original piece, introducing by plays and stage-thun- 
der, and granting Susie the favor of second fiddle; 
but, as it often happens that tbings seldom turn cut 
just as one has prospected, so Susie frequently found 
herself, after all, called upon by imperative circum- 
stances to perform the heroine, despite of favoritism, 
and in an altogether different cast from that for 
which she had prepared. 

If Tom incautiously observed that the servants 
were tardy in answering the bel), he was admirably 
supported in that assertion. 

“Servants know with whom they have to deal; 
they have no objection to meet with inexperience in 
an employer.” 

“1am sure,” Susie would reply, “‘mamma used 
to think I had quite a knack with servants.” 

“T should like to see with whom you haven’t a 
knack, Susie,” says Tom. Susie looks as if shecould 
enlighten him. 

“Tt is one thing to havea knack, and another to 
use it to advantage,” says Lucy. 

“Now, I supposed they were one and the same 
thing,”’ remarked Elizabeth. 

I do believe, “lizabeth,” retorts Lucy, “ that 
your opinions were formed when you were in your 
teens.” 

‘I think very likely, for I can never remember of 
having but one opinion of you.” 

Tom had asked, one day, some weeks after his 
marriage, ‘ Don’t you find my sisters a little old- 
fashioned and a little cross-grained too, Susie?” 

*O Tom, I don’t wish to find fault with them. I 
want to love them just as I do my own; but—but—” 

“They wont let you?” 

“T don’t know; perhaps they can’t; perhaps I’m 
not agreeable. I sometimes fancy they think that I 
was mercenary in marrying you.” : 

“O, what a fanciful little woman! Directly she 
will begin to fancy that I knew what ogres my sisters 
were, and brought her here in order that I might 
hear something besides sparring from morning till 
night. I dare say she will fancy I was selfish as 
that.” 

“IfI could give my fancy such wings I should be 
in the seventh heaven.” 

‘That was a difficult place of access from this 
house, till some one I know of paved the way.” 

‘Yes, and there’s the bell to take him off, this 
minute,” said Susie, turning the tables upon him. 

Since Susie’s wardrobe had not been as magnificent 
as a bride could desire, it certainly savored of malice 
that Lucy should so frequently feel it worth while 
to meddle with the bridal elegantie belonging to 
some anonymous friend of her own, who had pre- 
pared them to little or no purpose, as it seemed. 

‘* Why, she had a dress for every day in the year, I 
was going to say;”—and it was very fortunate that 
she refrained, because it would have been a down- 
right fib—“ silks of every color of the rainbow, the 
finest merinoes, the sweetest cambrics—and cam- 
brics were at a fabulous price at that time—” 

‘* Not so very fabulous, Lucy,” demurred Eliza- 
beth. “I bought the best I ever had then for ten 
and six.”’ 

‘*Her shawls—let me see; there was a sewing- 
silk, with a border of Ladies’ Delights, and a French 
cashmere, and a black lace, like a cobweb filled with 
flies’ and moths’ wings—” 

“Tam sure there were flowers on it too,” inter- 
rupted Elizabeth; ‘“‘I am confident of it, for there 
wes & fly on one of the roses, and I thought, at the 
time, that a bee would have been more appropriate.” 

“And a brown satin pelisse,” persisted Lucy, 
‘* turned over with pale pink, and a bonnet straight 
from Paris.” 

“London, you mean,” corrected Elizabeth. 

“Paris,” reiterated Lucy. 

“I think you are mistaken.” 

“Allow me to know,” said Sophia, having listened 
graciously to the catalogue, as who should say, “ It 
is not for me to extol my own!” 

“And did her lover die?” asked Susie, unsus- 
Piciously; ‘‘ I think that you said she lost him.” 

“My dear Susan, of all things, deliver me from & 
point-blank question!” This although Miss Lucy was 
not in the habit of following the golden rule with 
regard to the same. 

‘* Excuse me; I dida’t know that I was trespassing 
upon forbidden ground. You tempted my curiosity, 
you know.”’ 

“Which means that I must speak of nothing but 
what wi!! bear the police force of which, way, when 
and where, I suppose,” said Lucy, bridling and 
coloring. 

“Allow me to observe that a question is always in- 
elegant,” asserted Sophia, as if her fiat must quell all 
opposition. 

“I don’t believe you thought so when—” began 
Elizabetr 

“ Be quiet, Elizabeth,” snapped Lucy. 

“I shan’t be quiet, mise; I’m not going to be 
silenced as if I were a baby.” 

‘*Tuen bebave like something else, instead of gos- 
Siping about family affairs mal apropos.” 
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“ Family affairs, indeed! Who told the town about 
Tom’s income, and father’s debts, I should like to 
inquire? Yes, and about Sophia’s dis—. And then 
to reproach me with it,” cried Elizabeth, bursting 
into tears, and beating an awkward retreat, with 
her eyes enveloped in a handkerchief, “ when I—I 
wasonly going to say that—I don’t believe Suphia 
thought so when some one asked father something— 
very particular—” and having at this stage got out- 
side the door, Lucy slammed it upon her and cut off 
farther communication. But Lucy herself had done 
the mischief, if mischief it was; for Susie often won- 
dered which of the sisters had been the favored of 
Uncle Buzzard, and here was the answer to the 
problem as plain as day; but what she did not know 
was, that Sophia had broken the engagement herself 
ina fit of passion, because he escorted a pretty cousin 
to an assembly, when she was out of town attending 
a wedding! 

“ You are turning that hem too deep, Lucy,” ob- 
served Sophia, upon another occasion. 

“Not a thread too deep; I leave it to Elizabeth if 
Iam.” 

“0, for Heaven’s sake, don’t leave anything to me; 
Tshouldn’t be able to tell. I haven’t formed an opin- 
ion since 1 was in my teens, you know.” 

“And now you are in your dotage, 1 should think.” 

“ Being my senior, you ought to know best.” 

The inhabitants of Smartville regarded Susie in 
the light of a martyr, though it held many a young 
damsel who would have gone to the same sacrifice 
with as bold a front; passers turned and gazed curi- 
ously at the house, as if the giant Blunderbore com- 
ported himself there; the young bride’s face was a 
romance which high and low lost no opportunity of 
scanning, daily expectant of a sequel of corroding 
cares and blighted hopes, illustrated by crows’-feet 
and tears. One good woman sent her a line to the 
effect, that if ever she found the Misses Smart one 
too many for her, she would also find a warm wel- 
come at the boarding-house of Mrs. Pluck, 19 Pink 
street, second story, hot and cold water, etc. 

And indeed, it required no infirm purpose to steer 
aright amid so many adverse currents and bafiling 
winds; here she must tack, and there she must lay- 
to; now speak the word which is so good spoken in 
time, and again practise as well as learn the grace of 
silence. How often the apt retort rose to her lips; 
how often she smiled when tears were readiest; 
how often was she on the point of forfeiting the 
twenty thousand; how often she watched in the 
gathering gloom for Tom, that she might lose her 
loneliness beside him, and find sympathy for her 
hopes and fears. 

So day by day she sat and listened to their bicker- 
ings, their covert malice like drops of vitriol, their 
stale reminiscences; how at boarding-school a pupil 
eloped in her morning-wrapper; at which point of 
affairs, Elizabeth, seeing an opening, would take the 
chance to tuck in an interruption: 

“QO no, not in her wrapper, Sophia; she wore her 
day-dress—it was a French blue, if I remember 
rightly—and she carried her wrapper over her 
arm—” 

“Allow me to know, when I was the person who 
saw her last; she came into my room at ten o’clock, 
for a match—” 

“Six ot one, and half a dozencf the other,” said 
Lucy. 

‘ What do you mean?” 

“Why, didn’t you forward the match?” 

“Your wit is very tar-fetched,” answered Sophia, 
who never appreciated any one’s wit but her own. 

“You mean,” persisted Elizabeth, ‘that the 
clocks rung eleven just as she closed the door and 
said good-night.” 

“Allow me to mean nothing but what I say.” 

And thus the afternoons dragged through, with 
details, and disputes, and asseverations, and Susie 
must be deeply interested, and ready at the very 
nick cf time with ‘“‘Ahs,” and ‘“ Indeeds,” and ‘As- 
tonishing,” even though she bad heard the same 
tales, interpolations and all, from the same lips a 
score of times before; only Susie must take care not 
to publish scenes from her own experience, unless 
she desired to send Miss Sophia to sleep, or to hear 
Miss Lucy quote spitefully, at the end of her most 
thrilling adventure: 

“‘and did you live?” ‘ Ma said I did, and grew 
nicely.’ ” 

But when night brought Tom home, all annoy- 
ances melted like hoar-frost boneath the genial rays 
of her sun-god; in fact, she forgot about them,jand 
there was no such happy little woman in all the 
land, as Susie filling Tom’s tea-cup. 

It is a matter of some conjecture, perhaps, why 
Tom differed so materially from his sisters. In the 
first place, Susie was in love with him, and the king 
can do no wrong; secondly, his boyhood had been 
subjected to their caprices, and he knew how good it 
was; and lastly his profession, in placing him in 
daily contact with suffering and sorrow, had expand- 
ed his whole nature, and allowed his own peculiarities 
to fall into the background that he might medecine 
those of others; and in the meanwhile, if he was yet 
@ trifle selfish, as you and I incline to believe, in 
subjecting Susie to such trials, who can throw the 
first stone at him? 

One day an intense silence, or what was supposed 
to resemble it, fell upon the house. Miss Sophia 
creaked about on tiptoe, Lucy forgot to spit fire, and 
even Elizabeth did not feel called upon to gainsay 
the march of events, for a new life had begun in the 
cld house, a life that bid fair to put future silence to 
rout: a tiny being whose doubled-up fists indicated 

that he knew how hard a battle was before Lim, and 





intended to go in and win. A baby was euch a nov- 
elty that Elizabeth chuckled inwardly, and had put 
him into jacket-and-trowsers almost before he had put 
on mortality. Sophia wore a Spartan front, fgether 
with Bogle’s, but was secretly playing hide-and-seek 
with memory, in hopes to surprise some lurking 
fragments of the universal Mother Goose for future 
need, and Lucy hummed inwardly the pretty cradle- 
song: 
“ Sleep, baby, sleep; 

Thy father watches the sheep, 

Thy mother is shaking the dreaming tree, 

Down fall little dreams upon thee, 

Sleep, baby, sleep ;"" 

while Tom fluctuated between joy and fear, as he 
hung over his child and its mother. 

‘* What shall we name him?” asked Lucy, as if it 
were her own affair entirely. 

“There is Thaddeus,” said Elizabeth, constant to 
her first love, “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 

** He would be nick-named Tad, depend upon it,” 
vetoed Lucy. 

** Or perhaps Tad-pole.” 

“Grandison Smart would sound well,” said 
Sophia, who preserved a private gallery devoted to 
pastels of Sir Charles. But while they debated be- 
low, up stairs Susie had called him little Tom, and 
though big Tom poohed at it, and substituted a 
dozen names great in story, Susie became headstrong 
for once and carried her point, while, strange to say, 
when the result was made known to the sisters, not a 
murmur escaped them. And this was the beginning 
of the end. 

So the world whirled along and Susie came down 
stairs, bringing little Tom, a perfect Chinese puzzle 
of a baby, in his layer «f soft flannels; and the young 
gentleman became straightway interested In bis own 
hands, warbling sedately to them, and, tiring of 
monography, took refuge in optics, and proceeded to 
punch his fingers into any neighboring eyes that 
would submit to the infliction, and to snatching off 
Miss Sophia’s spectacles at convenient intervals, and 
to tweaking all the noses of his acquaintance, while 
the whole household bowed down before him, as 
Tartars before the Grand Lama, and Lucy’s favorite 
recreation, when the firelight flickered along the 
nursery ceiling, was to croon over his cradle: 

“Sleep, baby, sleep, 

The big stars are the sheep, 

The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 

And the pale moon is their shepherdess. 

F Sleep, baby, sleep ;"’ 

which Master Tom often, vociferously, declined to 
do, preferring to sit up and play bo-peep with his 
humble servant, Miss Sophia, or wink at the fire and 
be hail-fellow-well-met with little black Tom on the 
wall. 

There came a day when Lucy felt assured little 
Tom could appr:ciate the merits of Jack-in-a-box, 
so she ordered out the chaise and went into town to 
procure the toy. Now, it happened to be one of 
those days in the early part of the war, when a new- 
ly organized company paraded the thoroughfares to 
the music of trombone and clarion, before departing 
for the seat of war, and Lucy’s horse, always a little 
skittish, took fright at the unwonted tumult, and 
spilt Jack out of his box and Miss Lucy out of her 
chaise. 

However, she was picked up, although insensible, 
and carried home to revive beneath Susie’s tender 
hand; and when it was discovered that her bruises 
were such as to confine her in bed for a tedicus term, 
she made the simultaneous discovery that Susie was 
the dearest little presence that ever brought delight 
into a sick room—that ever shed affiction, as a rose 
its perfume, and dispelled ennui ; that ever, by pretty 
and innocent arts, “killed time without injuring 
eternity.” She began to perceive the charms that 
had won upon Tem, to enjoy her lively graces, to 
understand her aims and self-negations, and to praise 
her mulled wine and custards, and when Lucy be- 
gan to praise anything, there was an end of hostili- 
ties. Her injuries lett her quite lame, so that, at 
last, when she strolled into the garden, it was Susie’s 
arm that supported her, or when she sewed, it was 
Susie who, up stairs and down stairs and in my 
lady’s chamber, gathered the component parts of 
Miss Lucy’s work-basket, which were always in the 
vocative at the right moment. 

“1 am positively falling in love, and with Susie,” 
said she to Sophia, at length. 

Sophia “ allowed ”’ that it might be possible, while 
Elizabeth muttered: 

« I’m sure I always felt just so, only you wouldn’t 
let me say it.” 

“You forget,” said Sophia, regally, “it is our in- 
fluence that has developed her.” 

“Then why didn’t we fall in love with each 
other?” insisted Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile, it was the year 1861, and the house 
rustled with newspapers as if it were haunted by 
sheeted ghosts. Newspapers have their consequences. 
Scarcely were they then launched on the summer 
seas before Tom became possessed with the idea that 
the army needed surgeons generally and himself 
particularly, and no exorcism of Susie’s could dispos- 
sess him. 

“It will not be long, love,” he said; “and if I 
should—if anything should p why there’s 
my lite-insurance, and the house, and—” 

“Tom, Tom, what do you mean by talking so? 
If-if any thing were to happen, I should—I should— 
O, what should 1 do?” 

“ Take care of little Tom.” 

“ Yes, yes; but OTom, I can’t have you go—I 
can’t bear—at least—” 
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* Dear Susie, think of the poor fellows whose lives 
I may be able to save; perhaps they have all a Susie 
at home.” 

And 80 he went. 

O, the long lonesome days with no Tom coming 
home at dusk, and the evening journals relentlesly 
unfolding ghastly details of dead and wounded. O, 
to go into town and hear the news-venders crying a 
great battle, and to see the monstrous black lettering 
of the posters looking as if they had gone into mourn- 
ing, and which she hardly dared glance at. O, to be 
awake half the night, while the unintelligible whis- 
pers of Fate were borne along the telegraphic lines, 
above her head! A thousand such things Susie 
suffered silently. If the fields were enamelled with 
king’s-cups, and the blush of sunset dallied in the 
west, she did not see; the smoke of battles blinded 
her; the thunder of cannon, the groans of the dying, 
rose above the wild fantasia of robins in the orchard 
trees. 

Thus, with heartache and foreboding, the god- 
mother, spring, passed by, touching the world into a 
gay embroidery of green and gold, and the long, 
sweet days of summer dropped, one by one, into 
the ashes of a “‘ drear-hearted ” November. 

At length, his letters spoke of return; he said, 
“ Just now, we are on the eve cf an engagement; 
bnt when the evening train whistles on the sixteenth, 
you may look for me. Will it be very long, love? 
My candle has gone out.” 

Very long? Was ever a week so long? It was 
slow torture. Still, it came at last, a bright autumn 
day, with a remembrance of epring in its naked 
twigs and scft, fragrant airs; a day that seemed loth 
to slip away and leave the kingdom to twilight 
shadows. Susie sat at the window listening; the 
lessening hum of the town, the plaintive cry of 
sailors dropping anchor down in the harbor, the 
crash of surf on the beach, prophetic of storms, came 
faintly borne to her on the wings of the rising wind. 
She began to fancy that something delayed the train 
—to conjecture all wild improbabilities, when sud- 
denly the whistle at a neighboring station made her 
alert and tremulous; on it came; she could now de- 
tect the iron stride of the giant in his seven-league 
boots, soon lost to an echo behind the hills, and 
again rampant along the plain, and at last dragging 
itself, spent and parting, through the long tunnel, 
with one eager shriek of relief. Then she bent her- 
self to catch the murmur of wheels, the crack of the 
driver’s whip, but vainly. 

“He has not come,” she cried. “ O, what can 
keep him?” 

She left the window and went to little Tom, asleep 
on the sofa, that his father might not miss his good- 
night kiss. 

** No use,” she said, lifting him in her arms. As 
she spoke, there were voices and footsteps near, the 
great hall door swung open with a groan; there was 
a rush of maids, an hysterical cry from Lucy, and 
two men bore in a burden and laid it in little Tom’s 
place. Susie staggered forward, still clasping the 
child, but Tom’s voice had called her—‘“ Susie,” said 
he, “ my love, I couldn’t go till I saw you; the way 
was never so long before, and we had looked for such 
a different meeting, dear;” her hot tears fell upon 
the sleeping child, who stirred a little and put out 
one pretty Hand as if forhelp. ‘ Poor little Tom,” 
said the dying father, “‘ when he wakes up and finds 
me gone forever, Susie, do not let him quite forget 
me; the thought of that is pain.” 

* Tom, dear Tom,” she wept, ‘‘how can I let you 
leave me so? What shall I be without you? and 
you have been gone so long already! O, if I could 
only go along with you!” 

He pressed her closely, replying in slow and pained 
utterance, ‘‘ Ye now, therefore, have sorrow, but I 
shall see you again,” smiled and sighed, and Tom’s 
candle had indeed gone out. 

That was shortly before the close of the war, and 
now, as the swift winter twilight trembles into star- 
light, Susie still hashes little Tom with the old 
nursery-bymn: 

“ Sleep, baby sleep, 
Our Saviour loves his sheep, 
He was the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for us all came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep.’’ 


Her voice is full of pathetic sweetness, in every 
tone betraying the spirit that through much tribula- 
tion has entered into rest. In the back-parlor, the 
sisters, sitting over a bright fire, glance at her, now 
and again, with an air of solicitude, while they say 
to each other, in an undertone: 

* The color is creeping back to her cheek, I think; 
if we were to lose her now, what a tomb the house 
would become.” 

‘‘And what a tomb our bearts,’’ replies Lucy. 

And as for Susie herself, the days are never too 
long in which to think of Tom, to demand of memory 
the fall surrender of each trivial word of hia, on 
whatever trivial occasion; the smile, the glance, the 
caress that illuminates all; to know that for him to 
die is gain, since the dust of years and temptations 
no longer touch him—since eternal youth is vouch- 
safed him. 

Uncle Buzzard died one day, and left Susie heir to 
a handsome fortune. I wonder if little Tom wont 
know how to spend it? 





A precocious student of astronomy, under exami- 
nation, gave the following astonishing answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is the Milky Way?” “ The Milky 
Way is a collection of white clouds in the sky, called 
the trade-winds, or the aurora borealis.” 


ABOUT LIFE. 


A momentary convulsion between two tranquil 
eternities ;—an avenue to death, aa death is the gate 
that opens to a new and more enduring life. 

It is the activity of the mind, not the functional 
vitality of the body, that constitutes life. By the en- 
largement of our ideas, and the general diffusion of 
knowledge, consequent upon our increased powers 
of locomotion and comparison, we may condense a 
whole existence into a natrow compass of time, and 
enjoy a dozen such lives as were passed by the most 
enlightened of our ancestors. And yet, doably pre- 
cious as this state of being bas become, how many 
are compelled to throw away life for a livelihood, 
et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. Neverthe- 
less, their mere vitality, even in spite ot their discon- 
tents, is an exhaustible source of gratification, and 
might be rendered much more so, would they but 
contemplate it in the proper light. “ Enjoy thy ex- 
istence,’ says Jean Paul Richter, ‘‘ more than thy 
manner of existence, and let the dearest object of thy 
consciousness be the consciousness of life.” 

Though nothing is so closely allied as life to death, 
no two things are so utterly different from each 
other. 

The ancient Egyptians considered every part of the 
universe to be endowed with an inherent life, energy, 
and intelligence; worshipping the active phenomena 
of nature, without discriminating cause from effect. 
They believed the elements themselves to be anima- 
ted; and why should they not be?—All of them have 
motion and a voice—the great constituents of vitality ; 
and, if not themselves alive, they are all instinct 
with life. 











Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


JEWISH BARONETS.—There are now four Jewish 
baronets in England. The first Jew made a baronet 
was Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who received a baro- 
netcy from Lord Melbourne’s government in 1841. 
The next was Sir Moses Montefiore, who received bis 
barouetcy from the outgoing Conservative guovern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, in 1846. Sir Moses was the 
tirst Jewish knight, his knighthood having been con- 
ferred in 1837, on the occ-sion of his being one of the 
sheriffs of London when the then youthful queen 
dined with the lord mayor and corporation on the 
first mayor’s day succeeding her accession. In the 
same year the Liberal government of Lord John 
Russell made Sir Anthony Rothschild a baronet, the 
baronetcy having first been offered to and refused by 
his eldest brother, Baron Lionel de Rothschild. Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who, after becoming an Eng- 
lish baronet, was made a baron by the Portuguese 
government, and usually adopted the foreign title 
(de Goldsmid and da Palmeira) in preference to the 
Englich designation, was succeeded by his son, the 
present baronet, Sir Francis Goldsmid, M. P., Q. C., 
who, with great good taste, elected to adopt the Eng- 
lish title of baronet rather than the Portuguese title 
of baron. The fourth baronet is Sir David Salomons, 
It is very singular that these four baronets have no 
cirect male heirs. Two are widowers. There is, 
excepting Sir Moses, whose knighthood may be said 
to have merged in his baronetage, but one Jewish 
knight, Alderman Sir Benjamin Phillips. The last 
great philanthropist, David Sassoon, was a Knight of 
the Order of the Star of India. 





AN ELEGANT BirpD.—The Tiriba (Conarus leaco- 
tis), abird only nine inches long, four i: ches of which 
must be reckoned for the tail, is certainly the most 
elegant and charming of all parrakeets. Thecrown 
is brown, and shines with a metallic bluish-green 
lustre; the rim round the forehead, the cheek stripes, 
the cheeks, and the throat, are cherry color. The 
part near the ear is white; the neck, rump and wings 
dark green; the point of the tail and the middle of 
the belly, as we! as the wings near the shoulder, are 
red; the breast is olive green; and the featbers on 
the upper part of the neck are indicated by a black- 
edged stripe, prettily marked. The wings are ex- 
ternally bluish-green, and black within. The tail is 
green, the upper part touched with cherry color, and 
the lower part with blood-red; the horn-gray beak 
terminates in a white point. The feet are dark ash- 
gray, and the eye-rings orange; the narrow bare 
place around the eyes is blackish. The female is 
somewhat smaller than the male, from whom she 
differs but little in color. In the younger birds the 
tints are paler, and the feathers only slightly marked. 
The Tiriba is met with in many parts of the eastern 
coast of Brazil; these birds abound in forests, and 
particularly in such as have not been cleared; they 
are also found in great numbers on the seacoast, and 
at no great distance from human habitation. Ex- 
cept in pairing-time, they are always in large flocks, 
and if disturbed, dart like arrows from the tops of 
the trees, shricking loudly. They club very dex- 
terously, employing the beak freely, and carefully 
guarding their long tail from being injured by the 
branches. It is very difficult for the sportsman to 
distinguish them in their haunts, on account of their 
green color, and if they fear danger they will remain 
perfectly motionless and quiet. It is only when fly- 
ing that they raise their voices loudly and res 
peatedly. When there are plantations near the wooda 





breeding-time they appear more numerously on the 





outskirts of the woods, accompanied by their young, 
whom they feed out of their crops until they have 
nearly attained their full size. 
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they will, likeother parrots, do considerable damage, [{ ,' 
but are less destructive to maize than torice. After |, 
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uiates thought, except in that it gives an opportuni- 

ty of thinking quietiy without appearing idice. No 
| man would like to sit for haif an hour doing absolute- 
| ty nothing, while his brain is at work; but if he has 

a cigar or pipe in his mouth, he seems to be doing 

something, but his mind is jieft entire'y free. Great 
| thinkers who do not smoke often scribbie on paper, 
| wander about, and piay and fidget during their 
cogitations. 





There is hardly a day passing that we do not see 
some movement made, in our own or some other 
State, to unite towns, break up old landmarks—kill- 
ing the littie sovereignties that have so long served 
80 good a purpese—and establisn iatger and more 
powerful communities. This town system was the 
pride of the fathers, and in the simpis town organ- 
izations there was a power that had its foundation in 


desirable quality. But with the decrease of this 
virtue comes the desire to break up the old town svs- 
tem, incorporate them into cities, or draw the towns 
into the vortex of the big cities that are ready to 

ii them and crush out every trace of their 
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THIS AND THAT. 

Some years since we read a treatise regarding ep- 
idemics, proving their transmission through the 
inhalation of imfected particies upon the iungs, the 
seeds of the disease being in the air, the dust of which, 
in infected districts, subjected to the microscope, 
revealed diminutive pustules, like those of small pox. 
Perhaps it was by Mr. Catlin, whose advice to keep 
the mouth shut needed some such matter as this to 
secure it attention. But we find in laie English pa- 
pers that Professor Tilden, the pupil and triend of 
Faraday, has been making experiments that have 
led to like resulis, which show that “trifies light as 
air” have much to do regarding the health of the 
people. His experiments were upon the infinites- 
imal motes that piay in the sunbeams, that are only 
visibie when a ray is cast athwart a darkened room. 
These are so minute that to disconnect them trom 
the air in which they fioat was found impossibie. 
The air would not “wash,” and therefore fire was 
empioyed, from a spirit lamp and otter sources, to 
burn them, when combustion was found practicabie. 
it has jong been claimed that the cause of decompo- 
sition in meats is in the air; that the cause of animal 
decomposition is minute organized beings that induce 
fermentation; so it is held, and is thought to be 
proved, that epidemic diseases are due to germs that, 
fioating in the atmosphere, enter the body and pro- 
duce disease by the development of parasitic life; that 
as an acorn pianted in the soil gives birth to an oak 
which produces a whole crop of acorns, each ot which 
has power to reproduce its parent tree, and thus 
from a singie'seed a whoie forest may spring, 80 a 
germ of disease planted in a human body graws and 
shakes abroad new germs, which, meeting in other 
human bodies, with their proper food and temper- 
ature, finally take pessession of whole populations. 
Thus Asiatic cholera beginning in a smaii way in the 
Deita of the Ganges spread itself in seventeen years 
over nearly the whole habitabie world. An infinites- 
imai speck of smaii-pox virus will develop a croup of 
pustules, each charged with the original poison. 
Hence careful surgeons in opening an abscess are 
particniar about doing it where the air has not been 
exciuded, to avoid the “ vibrios,” as they are calied. 
in hay fever, these little tenants of the air are espe- 
cialiy virulent and annoying. By the experiments of 
Mr. Tilden, the effect of heat is shown as a disinfect- 
ant; but what security it can be uniess a man is kept 
at summer heat ali the time, remains to be proved. 
We alinde to the matter, merely, as a singuiar fact. 

There is some satisfaction to moderate smokers in 
facts like the foliowing. Those who are aiways in a 
cioud of course will not accept them. The French 
Professor See has been testing tobacco, scientifically, 
and sees in it good qualities, if used in moderation. 


identity. This is but another evidence of the cen- 
tralizing tendency of the times, and fight against it 
as we may, we fear it may not be prevented. We 
regret to hear of divisions of towns and absorptions 
of towns, a8, in the few among the number that we 
know, there are associations and histories that be- 


the bigger absorb the jess, and the cherished giory is 
gone. It was considered a good argument at the 
tirst attempt to annex Charlestown to Boston, that 
bunker Hill and Charlestown were inseparable, and 
that to lose its name by merging it in Boston was to 
abandon a most glorious heritage. Every town has 
some local fact or memory to cling to; its name, even, 
has a precious significance. What are the old towns 
of Roxbury and Dorchester now but Boston wards! 
The grandeur of Revolutionary tame is to be forgot- 
ten. “ Dorchester Heights” will become but a Bos- 
ton suburb. However, the people will it, and so it 
will be; and though we cannot prevent it, we enter 
a@ mild protest. 

The Bible seems to be exercising the minds of 
jurists and school committeemen in Ohio, but not in 
the manner that savors of revivalism, as understood 
this way. The sacred volume was first put out of 
the schools by the committeemen, and their act has 
been upheld by one of the courts, that pronounces 
the book simply a ‘“reading-book,” not entitled to 
regard, in schoois, as a book of devotion, and there- 
fore the committee committed no outrage of moral 
law in rejecting it. Thesame judge, however, com- 
mends it to the legislature as a spiritual book, show- 
ing that what is meat in one case may be poison in 
another. That the Bible should be left out of the 
school is not, we think, so great an offence as some 
regard it. It brings the grand truths it teaches into 
distavor through the very commonness of the prac- 
tice and the circumstances under which they are 
read, their sacredness and effectiveness being lessen- 
ed and cheapened thereby; but we fear tor the in- 
tiuence of the book in other ways. There is a libera! 
spirit abroad, and the straightness of sect, as straight 
as ever, controlled by ignorance and prejadice, repels 
many, who go away to the opposite extreme, and are 
prepared to combat—partiy in reason and partly in 
spite—that which they formeriy held to, even at the 
expense of the whole spirituai foundation ; and hence 
they join those who have always opposed the Bible, 
and are content to see it cavilied at, and picked to 
pieces, and ridicnied to any extent. It is so here, 
and much more 80, we suspect, atthe West. There 
is another thing operating to bring it into disrepute. 
This is a smart age, and many people like smart say- 
ings, and put themseives in the way of hearing such 
jevelled against the old book, and, unabie to answer, 


Ty to see the disposition to hack at the root of our 
religious system, and think we see in it a meaning of 
the rank public demoralization that prevails in the 
land to-day. 





ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 

They are harnessed with a ieather coliar, beliy and 
back bands, through the upper part of which the 
line of seal skin passes which is attached to the 
sledge, and it serves the double purpose of a rein 
and a trace todraw with. Each dog is estimated to 
carry two hundred pounds, and to travel with that 
joad at the rate of five or six miles an hour. The 
jeader, which is aiways a well-broken dog, is piaced 





He says that in small doses it facilitates respiration; | ahead of the pack, with a draught-line of from six to 
but in excess it produces a species of convulsion of | ten fathome in iength, and the rest with successively 
the respiratory muscies. Asthmatic sufierers should | shorter ones, until they come within eight teet of the 


nse it moderately, because it stimulates the circula- | siedge. 


They are not coupled, however, as they are 


tion ; but too free induigence in it causes stagnation | usuaity represented in engravings, but are attached 
of the biood. The heart does not appear to be at al! | each loose from all others, so that when they are in 
atiected by gentie smoking, but the opposite extreme | motion, travelling, they appear like a flock of part- 


deads to serious consequences; the pumping has a | ridges, all fiying iooseiy, ami yet all the same course. | 


tendency to stop, and paipitations are retarded and | They aiways travel in a gallop. no matter what the 
intermittent puises are produce’. Tae excitable and | state of the country may be. Going down hill is most 


hypochondriacai condition of inveterate smokers the | difficuit and dangerous, and at times it is necessary | 
| for the riders to guide the siedge with their feet, as 

| boys therr sleds sliding down hill, and sometimes it | 
| is done by iong poies stuck in the snow. 
| sledge is heavily laden and the descent steep, the 
stimulating and harmiess, but in gross it gives rise to | dogs are often taken cfi, and the vehicle made to | 


sioth and mental apathy. The present writer’s idea | slide down the precipice by th ione, who lies | 
: * —* ae — | Ouly costs $1.50 a year. Published by Elliott, 


doctor attributes to a diminution of biood in the mar- 
Tow. As to the action of the weed upon the inteliec- 
tual faculties, the conclusion is similar to those 
concerning the bodily functions—that in little it is 


is that moderate smoking has no effect at all upon | fiat on the siedge, and guides it with his toes from 


the mind's workings; he cannot find that it stim-'‘ 


behind, as he descends head-foremost. Tne dogs are 


the virtue of the people, that was then considered a | 


long to them, peculiariy; but to change the relation, | 


When the: 
| trations is that of the Lord Mayor of London. 


| 80 well acquainted with the courses and piaces in the 


| neighborhood that they never fail to take their mas- 


| ter and his sledge to the house where he wishes 
| them tg go, even should a severe snowstorm come on 
while they are on the journey; and it is always e=*>t 
for the riders at such times to trust to the imstincts 
of the dogs than to attempt to guide them by their 
j}own judgment. Cases have occurred where men 
| have done this, and paid the penalty by freezing to 
| death in a desolate wilderness. In such cases, the 
| faithful dogs, if left to themselves, make directly for 
their home. When two travellers meet on 4 journey, 
| it is necessary for both parties to come circuitousiy 
| and slowly towards each other, and give the separate 
| packs an opportunity of observing that their masters 
| are acquainted, or otherwise a fight might ensue 
| between the dogs. 





| Naturr’s Laws.—The laws of nature are just but 
| terrible. Causes and consequences are imseparabie 
| and inevitable. The elements have no forbearance. 
| The fire burns, the water drowns, the air consumes, 
| the earth buries. And perhaps it would be wel! for 
| our race if the punishment of crimes againrt the iaws 
| of man were as imevitabie as the punishment cf 
| crimes against the iaws of nature, were Man as un- 
| erring in his judgment as nature. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AMONG My Books. By James Russel] Lowell, A. 

| M., Professor ot Belles Lettres in Harvard College. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

| The papers composing this work are respectively 
j entitled ‘“‘ Dryden,” ‘‘ Witchcraft,” ‘“‘ Shakepeare 
Once More,” “New Engiand T'wo Centuries Ago,” 
‘« Lessing,” and “‘ Rousseau and the Sentimental- 
ists,’ are elaborate criticisms upon the several sub- 
| jects named, and are marked by the polished grace, 
| elegance and power of one who holds the highest 
piace in belies-lettres, of which he is the teacher in 
Harvard. None is more competent as a critic, and 
none brings a readier genius in presenting the result 
of his observation than himself. He is very fascinat- 
ing a8 a writer, and as we read his refined and saga- 
cious analyses of men and books, we are led captive, 
and accept his conclusions aimost in our own despite. 
The papers on “ Witchcraft” and ‘‘Shakspeare ” 
are especialty brilliant,and are more interesting to 
the generai reader than the others, though perhaj:s 
no more abie. He throws about both the charm of 
fresh thought, that the most familiar reader and 
thinker upon which must admire for the new light 
imparted, and which invests them with new interest. 
The paper upon our earliest New Engiand is a tri- 
umphant vindication of the Puritan character, and a 
setting-right of many things that have been wrong. 
By extracts from quaint old ietters, much light is 
thrown upon the Old and New World people of prom- 
imence. This paper is a review of Dr. Paifrey’s His- 
tory of New Engiand, and does justice to that very 
excelient work. 


APPLETON'S JOURNAL—Monthly Part No. 1i— 
just received by Lee & Shepard. 


THE NATURAL SPEAKER. Being Selections to Aid 
the Student in uiring a Simple, Basi- 
ness-Like Style of Speaking. By Joseph Aiden, 
DD., LL.D., t of the New York State 

. With a Pretatory Note by dames 

McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of the Coliege of 

New Jersey. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 

pany. 

A very excelient work, that, as far as books and 
rules can secure the object, must benetit those who 
act by it. The rules are ciear and practical, and the 
| selections for reading judicious and effective. There 
| is no book on elocution, that 
| tains so much that is available for immediate appli- 
| cation. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 





of * Cometh up as a Fiower,” etc. New York: D. 
| Appleton & Co. 

| ‘This is an admirable story, characterized by the 
| strength and tenderness of style that distinguished 
| the former works of the same author, the plot ex- 
| Ceedingly interesting, and the denouement satistac- 
| tory. Forsaie by Lee & Shepard. 


| Tue MasTery SERIES. MANUAL FOR LEARN- 

ING SPANISH. Manual Para Aprender ingies. By 

Thomas Pendergast (Late of the Civil Service at 

Madras), author of “‘ The vy of Languages,” 

etc. New York: D. Appleton & Gompany. 

This is a very vaiuabie work tor these ‘earning 
| Spanish, and puts the acquisition of the janguage 
| Within the reach of the student, aimost rendering a 
| Master unnecessary. The most minute directions 
| are given regarding pronunciation, and the com- 
| Parison of Spanish sentences with the English of the 
| Same Tenders the task of acquiring one of ease and 
| pleasure. Forsaie by Lee & Shepard. 


NEw Mvsi0o.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 
| 277 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
| lowing new music: “ Berliner Kinder Wailtzer;” 
“Nora Lee,” a song; “Siiver Spray,” an origina! 
| theme with variations; ‘‘ Meet me when the Day is 
| Declining,” a baliad and chorus: “ Pianchette,”’ a 
comic soug, and *‘ Siiver arrow Schottisch.’’ 


BaLLou’s MonTHLY MAGAZINE.—The March 
number of this highty imteresting Magazine is at 
hand. It is finely iliustrated, and among the ilius- 
ite 
lite and wit make it a particular favorite among 
those who read of evenings to break the monotony of 
a bard day’s toil. it contams a hundred pages, and 
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| Fashion and Gossip. 


| New MATERIAL FOR EvENTNG DressKs.—A 
| new material for evening dresses has appeared. It 
| is called Gavze de Chambery,a light silk fabric. 1 is 
| in stripes, having one of white and another, of balf 
| the width, of some tashionabie color for evening 
| wear, as blue, green, coral, etc. The most beautiful 
i style is that with a rese-coiored satin stripe, with 
sprays of flowers upon it, embossed in velvet. This 
pattern is sold for $75. The narrow stripes are ten 
doliars cheaper. A pretty and showy style, in gas- 
light, is the narrow stripe in white and goid-onior, 
with gold-cojior dots profusely scattered upon both 
stripes. It will be quite popular this spring, and 
those who want patterns had better be looking after 
Ld 


te 
ate 


NEw AND LaTEstT FAsHIONS.—The new astyiex 
both tor evening and street wear, are more elaborate- 
ty trimmed, and are more tasteful than the styies 
eariy in the season. The trained dress is entireiy ont 
of piace in the daytime, for out-door wear, except for 
the carriage when making ceremonious cails. The 
short dress, with tunic tastefully trimmed, having 
sashes and ioops, is the fashionabie day costume, 
which is laid aside in the evening for the trained 
skirt. A change in the form of the sash has been 
predicted—that it will merge into a fancy jacket 
frill or postilion basque, having the ends graduated 
one above another. A style which prevailed near 
the close of the last century is to be in vogue for even- 
ing dress during the early spring. This is the 
** spencer,” or the corsage and sieeves of some con- 
trasting color. A dress recentiy made in Paris was 
from a design in imitation of this old style. The 
drers is of rich iavender silk, made with a trained 
skirt, with a wide fiounce of iace around the bottom, 
headed by a ruche of ribbon the same shade. The 
Spencer is high in the neck, with close sieeves, and is 
of silk of a delicate shade, something like that of sea 
foam in a bright sunlight. It is equare a /a Pompa- 
dour, in front,and edged with iace wrought in the 
same designs as that upon the skirt. 


Nrw STYLEs OF GLOVES.—As for gioves a rich 
assortment is promised for the coming season, and 
two or three new shades are out. A beautiful shade 
of rose-color, the darkest tint, wrought with white, 
and a new shade of the “ asbes-of-reses’”’ color are 
now ottered in white welt and iong wrists, with two 
buttons, at $2.50 per pair. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GoOssiIP.—A woman in Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, convicted of inhumanly beating her 
little stepson, pulling his hair out by the bandfu! 
and locking him up in an outbuilding, with no cover- 
ing but his night-shirt, until his feet were frozen, 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. Her 
name was Martha Large, but her punishment war 
smali.—mlIt is dangerous to be “highly spoken of” 
in Cincinnati. A baby was left at a rich man’s door 
the other night, with a note saying, “ Having heard 
you very highiy speken of, and aiso that you was ¢x- 
travagantiy fond of babies, 1 have brought you this 
treasure.” ——A Chicago lawyer advertises to procure 
divorces, ‘‘a common article for $5."——An Indiana 
| young iady is in the habit of giving her beaux into 
| the custody of the police when they persist in sitting 
| up too late——The New York Tribune thinks the 
| beauty of Bosteu ladies is owing to the Kast wind. 
; ——Gossips link the names of General Sheridan and 
| Miss Harris, a Washington belie and bionde, in their 
| matrimonial talk ——A disgusted woman in lows 





| sued for a divorce because her husband bad given 
| her, during four years of married life, onty one pres- 
| ent—a coral neckiace———Prince Arthur gave the 


are convinced. These classes are voters, and, sub- | RED As A RosE 1s SHE. A Novel. By the author | deathbiow to the biue-coat-and-brase-button ques- 
mitting the Bible to legislation, it falls. We are sor- | 


| tion in New York.——A Cleveland woman has ap- 
| plied tor a divorce on the ground that her husband is 
| disagreeabie to her.——Seven parties an evening is & 
| night’s work for a Washington belie——A Gentile 
| writes from Salt Lake City that the Mormon girls 
| don’t agree with the old wives of Brigham and his 
| elders, but ape the girls of the period in manners 
| and dress, and dream of a Gentile iover and an e- 
| cape from polygamy——A New Orieans bigamist 
| Makes defence that he married his second wife in 4 
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| fit of insanity. His first wife is very mad, too.— | 


| Every fashionabie young iady in New York says sbe 


| danced with Prince Arthur ——Apriiand May are to | 


| furnish many nobby weddings in New York —— 
| Kope-skipping is having a great revivaiamong Wes‘- 
| ern girls——Biood will tell. A younger brother of 


| he Marquis of Waterford has eloped with the wite | 


| of the coionel of his regiment——T he Spanish crown 


| Jewels have not been heard from, but recently the | 
| colony in Paris has been exercised about the sale of © 


| two magnificent diamonds tor $900,000 ——Green and 
| purpic sre the new dyes for the hair in which the 
| Paris cocottes appear on the Bois———Thne Princess 
| de Metternich wore a skirt that cost 1500 francs, at 
| Eugemie’s iast ball——Two hundred gentiemen st 
| the Tuileries court bali wore hired court suite — 
| Four princesses await the drepping of the bandker- 
| chief by the Prince imperia:——An lliimois woman 
| who wanted to go to a masquerade party as Mary 


Queen of Scots, iooked throuzh the Bibie to see Dow | 


; tne cRaracter was dressed (gueen Victor ir 
| credited with a weli-imvested capital of £2,000 00 
+——The nandsomest woman in Norwich, Conn., wer 
burped to a cinder the other day. Sne resided i & 
milimery shop and was made of wax. 
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BABY’S PICTT 


BY MARIA LOUIS: 








1 hold it in my band, and a rush: 
Dims the eves that gaze upon it 
And I think how can | bear, thro: 
vear 
Neer again to see the Winsom: 


And | wonder if she knows, tn he’ 
Of the pain that never leaves b< 
In anewer to my longing, dors be 
And from the burden try to tak 


In lonely midnight hours, once bp 
And I listen to the breathing » 
Then with a fonder clasp, to my + 
The precious head that neslies 


Passing softiy o'er my foe, the t 
W hile two soft brown eves upeo: 
1 hear a lieped * mamma " c'erm) 
And i wake'to Bnd, aias! ‘tis bi 


For 1 pressed upon her lips, a year | 
The tast fond kiss unto my darth) 
With sore and aching heart, nea: 
veil the fight, 
i walk in teare—whiie baby ts tp 


But I know that she is safe, on t 
shore 


That ber tiny bark has anchore 
That “dace to Mace," at last, whx 
are o'er, 

1 shall find her waiting on the o. 
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PART 1. 
CHAPTER 1. 





A lady resident with you for sec! 
sid—e friend. 1 am certain that - 
test, of such associations 

“i anderstand you. Ne—l never 
toad.” 

Mr. Fairfax started and coiore:). 

“Ido not suppose any dady bar, 
“ Perhays you cannot imagine & pere. 
be anything eine.” 

He did not look at ber—waited, 
arewer. She sat with ber elbows on 
| of the chair, ber delicate finger tips 
| together, one siender supper loechl 





|| Ramecck at her fect 
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/ | @wered, with a siow smiic. 
| Mr. Pairtax moved anensily. 


“ Well, it se position | should not’ 


“Of course ,”’ be said, after a mome 


“\ | may be made an existence of good. - 
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| But 1 mmow peopie—my mother, i. 
have—" 

“ Would your mother have done &: 
| that 1 am not cayabic of, Mr. Patriax” 
He jeoked with a singuiariy ewee!. ! 


. } te her face, and said, ** | Go not know 
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me fashionable color for evening 
en, coral, etc. The most beautiful 


upon it, embossed in velvet. This 
. $75. The narrow stripes are ten 

A pretty and showy style, in gas- 
ow stripe in white and gold-color, 
lots profusely scattered upon both 
ve quite popular this spring, and 
atterns had better be looking after 


‘EST FASHIONS.—The new styles 
nd street wear, are more elaborate- 
‘re more tasteful than the styles 
n. The trained dress is entirely out 
ytime, for out-door wear, except for 
" making ceremonious cails. The 
tunic tastefully trimmed, having 
is the fashionable day costume, 
ie in the evening for the trained 
n the form of the sash has been 
will merge into a fancy jacket 
‘sque, having the ends graduated 
‘t. A style which prevailed near 


century is to be in vogue for even- 
the early spring. 
‘ and slee 





8 of some con- 


dress recently made in Paris was 


' imitation of this old style. The 
vender silk, made with a trained 
‘ounce of lace around the bottom, 
of ribbon the same shade. The 
he neck, with close sleeves, and is 

'» shade, something like that of sea 
nlight. It is equare a la Pompa- 
edged with lace wrought in the 

‘t upon the skirt. 


' GLOVES.—As for gloves a rich 
‘ised for the coming season, and 
ades are out. A beautiful shade 
‘arkest tint, wrought with white, 
the “ ashes-of-roses” color are 

» welt and long wrists, with two 
» pair. 
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answer. 

of the chair, her delicate finger tips pressed lightly 

ba one slende: PP g the crimson 
assock at her feet. 

“ Well, it is a position I should not covet,” she an- 
swered, with a slow smile. 

Mr. Fairfax moved uneasily. 

“Of course,” he said, after a moment, “such a life 
May be made an existence of good, solid torment. 
But I know people—my mother, I am sure, would 
have—” 

“Would your mother have done any good thing 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BABY’S PICTURE, 


————- 
BY MARIA LOUISE. 


I hold it in my hand, and a rush of falling tears 
Dims the eyes that gaze upon its pictured grace; 
And I think how can I bear, through all the coming 
years, 
Ne’er again to see the winsome little face ? 


AndI wonderif she knows, in her far-off happy home, 
Of the pain that never leaves her mother's heart ? 
In answer to my longing, does her gentle spirit come, 

And from the burden try to take a part? 


In lonely midnight hours, once more her form I hold, 
And I listen to the breathing soft as air; 

Then with a fonder clasp, to my happy bosom fold 
The precious head that nestles to me there. 


Passing softly o’er my face, the tiny hand I feel, 
While two soft brown eyes upon my vision beam; 

I hear a lisped ** mamma *' o‘er my drowsy senses steal, 
And I wake'to find, alas! ‘tis but a dream. 


For I pressed upon her lips, a year ago to-night, 
The last fond kiss unto my darling given; 
With sore and aching heart, neath dark clouds that 
veil the light, 
I walk in tears—while baby is in heaven. 


But I know that she is safe, on the peaceful, shining 
shore, 
That her tiny bark has anchored o’er the tide, 
That ‘ face to face,’’ at last, when life's bitter pangs 
are o'er, 
I shall find her waiting on the other side. 
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No. 1.—COMPLETE IN TWO NUMBERS. 
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A GAMEOF HEARTS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
A THORN IN THE FLESH. 


AK TERRACES was the very 
perfection of a country seat. 
The main building, with its 
wide wings, broad-porched en- 
trances and glass doors, stood 
upon an elevation above the 
river, surrounded by magnifi- 
cent oaks. A succession of ter- 
races, whereby it was reached, 
was sentinelled by the same 
stately trees, while every bank 
was brilliant with blossoming 
shrubs. Two fountains flung 
their sparkling jets at each side 
of the main entrance, where 
chairs were placed under the 
rose arches of the long piazza. 
Here a humming-bird, ‘which had built among the 
branches and been partly domesticated, flitted all 
day among the blossoms, and here the mistress, Ada 
Iichester, and her guest, John Fairfax, sat down. 

Mies Ilchester’s Spanish hound came and lay down 
at her feet. She played with the rings upon her slim 
fingers, and waited for her companion to speak. He 
bad, evidently, something upon his mind. 

He looked up, at last, met her brilliant gray eyes, 
and involuntarily smiled. 

“Tam awkward with my errand,” he said. ‘To 
tell the truth, I am a little afraid of its being unwel- 
come to you. Though we have known each other 
for some months, your benevolence is to me an en- 
tirely unexplored region.” 

“And you find it necessary to commence re- 
searches?” she asked, smiling, and daintily touching 
the slender head of the dog, which lay upon her lap. 

“Yes, and make demands. Did you ever have a 
companion, Miss Ilchester?”’ 

The faintest possible shade of roseate color went up 
to Miss Iichester’s satiny hair; bat Mr. Fairfax 
recognized only the inquiry of her glance, and has- 
tened to say: 

“A lady resident with you for social purposes—an 
aid—a friend. I am certain that I have read, at 
least, of such associations.” 

“T understand you. No—I never had need of a 
toady. ” 

Mr. Fairfax started and colored. 

“Ido not suppose any lady has,” he remarked. 
“Perhaps you cannot imagine a person 80 situated to 
be anything else.” 

He did not look at her—waited, quietly, for her 

She sat with her elbows on the velvet arms 








that I am not capable of, Mr. Fairfax?” 
He looked with a singularly sweet, frank smile in- 
Y her face, and said, ‘‘ I do not know.” 
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“You may try me,” she said, nodding slightly. 

‘* Here goes, then. Yesterday I drove to the bank 
at Pitney. As I was returning, just after sunset, 
along the west road, my horses suddenly shied vio- 
lently. As soon asI had them in command, I saw 
what had frightened them—the prostrate figure of a 
woman, lying by the roadeide. I stopped and alight- 
ed. LIexpected, of course, to see some miserable, 
drunken vagrant. Instead, I found a woman, or 
girl, with neat apparel, delicate hands and a lovely 
face. She lay in a swoon, and I soon suspected that 
she was sun-struck, for the day had been, as you re- 
member, unusually hot. She must have lain where 
she had fallen for some hours, and was in a very 
critical condition. The road, you know, is lonely— 
there was no house or help at hand—I could only 
place her in the carriage and take her to my home. 
There she is now.” 

**Who did she prove to be?” asked Miss Ilches- 
ter, with intent interest. 

**I hardly know more than that she is a friendless 
young girl. Her name is Rose Ambert. She is poor, 
and was on her way to Mrs. Asten’s house, to sew 
for the family, having walked eight miles from tuwn.” 

“Is she not at Mrs. Asten’s house now?” 

‘** No, for she has not fully recovered. She isin the 
care of my housekeeper.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Mr. 
Fairfax was absorbed in thought; and Miss Ilchester, 
with her slim white fingers lightly locked, looked 
steadily at him. 

**] am very much interested in this girl,” after a 
moment, he said. ‘She is evidently as refined as 
she is pretty. I sincerely wish to place her in a more 
pleasant position than that of seamstress. Can you 
help me?” looking up. 

** How, Mr. Fairfax?” 

** Would it be agreeable for you to give her a home 
with you, to receive her as a Jady—as she evidently 
is—and make her position independent by entrusting 
to her care your interests, somewhat? Your estab- 
lishment is so large, I confess I have thought this 
possible.’ 

It is possible, certainly,” said Miss Ilchester, 
graciously. ‘ But of course I should wish to see this 
young lady before inviting her to my home.” 

‘* Most certainly. Have you any engagement that 
will prevent my taking you to Wheatlea this 
evening?” 

** None of importance. 
pany you.” * 

In evident relief, Mr. Fairfax rose and looked 
brightly over the smiling ecene around him. A tame 
lyre-pheasant approaching the piazza to be fed, Miss 
Ilchester threw a handful of bon-bons, when the 
humming bird darted like a ray of light from the 
vines, and with puny cries, hovered over the stately 
bird, evidently attracted by the odor of the sweets. 

My little Ariel is jealous,” said the lady. And 
entering the house, she procured a dainty vase of 
honey, that instantly lured the tiny bird to her hand. 

Mr. Fairfax was fond of peta, and interested in the 
exceeding grace and beauty of this little creature. 

At length, departing, he recalled his errand and its 
partial success with a pleasure which brought forth 
the brightest smile he had ever bestowed upon Miss 
Ilchester in leaving her. 

But when Mr. Fairfax had gone, Miss Ilchester 
turned abruptly from her dependents and entered 
the house. The dog would have followed her, bat 
with a dark brow sbe sent him back, and proceeding 
through the long, dim, rich parlors, entered a small 
apartment and closed the door after her. It was an 
exquisite little room, singularly furnished in delicate 
carved white holly wood and crimson silk; and bere 
Miss Ilchester threw herself into a fauteuil, pushed 
back the bands of her dark hair and fell into a 
reverie. 

She was certainly a very handsome woman, tall, 
slender, graceful, with a waxen-fair face, cut like a 
cameo. Her eyes, under their long, pencilled brows, 
were singular; for as she sat there, looking past the 
curtain’s crimson fulds into the morning sunshine, 
they were absolutely colorless. Her red lips had 
taken on hardly a pleasant curve. Apparentiy Miss 
lichester’s meditations were not pleasant. 


I shall be happy to accom- 





CHAPTER Il. 
WHEATLEA. 


ALL the world was bathed in rosy sunset as Mr. 
Fairtax’s barouche, drawn by @ span of supple brown 
horses, rolled along the road which divided almost 
limitless fields cf buckwheat, in blossom, from the pri- 
vate grounds of his estate. Myriads of bees were 
buzzing noisily in the fields; their hum seemed to 
fill all the air. 

As the carriage turned towards the west, and the 
warm light flooded the cccupants, Ada Ilchester 
lifted her long lashes and looked at her companion. 
He had been chatting pleasantly a moment before; 
but now he was silent, and apparently occupied solely 
with his driving. But she saw that his gaze was 
lifted from the horses, and fell, with an intent, ab- 
sorbing expression upon the stately house of soft, 
cream-colored limestone, which stood ameng its 
lawns and shrubbery, yet at some distance, and was 
reached by a circuitous drive from the road. 

An expression of passionate admiration, succeeded 
by one of irritation, swept over Ada Ilchester’s hand- 
some face. She fell back, with a little compression 
of the lips, as the carriage turned into the smooth 
drive. 

Blooming beds stretched away on either side. 
Across the lawns, lake waters glimmered. A pair of 








abervedines few, chipping, through the long grasses, 
and across a stretch of checkered clover a little fairy 
of a girl was swingitig under an oak. 

As Mr. Fairfax assisted Miss Ilchester from the 
carriage, a very small and ridiculously ugly Scotch 
terrier went into raptures of delight at his feet; and 
when she apprvached the door, she found the little 
girl poised, like a sprite, on the sill. Miss Ilchester 
abhorred ugly dogs, and was not fond of children. 
She passed in coldly. Mr. Fairfax led the way to the 
parlors, seated the lady, and with something of pre- 
occupation in his manner, excused himself. As he 
passed through the hall, he playfully touched the 
child’s dimpled chin, snapped his fingers at the dog, 
who came hotly bounding after—yet he ascended the 
stairs with a thoughtful face. 

As Miss Ilchester waited, her gray eyes found the 
long rooms in which she sat chastely beautiful. The 
velvet carpet was a wilderness of blush roses upon 
snow; the light, graceful furniture, all of pink cedar 
wood, with embroidered cushions of white silk. A 
rosewood piano stood open; a marble Xantha leaned 
froma niche above. A picture called ‘“‘ Summer” 
leaned over one of the mantels—a_ bright-haired 
young mother holding her rosy boy to look into a 
robin’s nest. A superb dog of Wooton’s also held a 
place of honor. It was evident that Mr. Fairfax 
freely occupied these beautiful apartments, for a 
book, closed upon a pencil, lay upon a little silken 
couch, and on the slab of pink Phrygia marble, up- 
held by a laughing bronze cherub, lay a newspaper 
and 4 half-smoked cigar. The sweet scent of flowers 
blew in at the open window, with now and then a 
whiff of ripe strawberries. The whole atmosphere of 
the place was that of a beautiful and prosperous 
home. 

The rosy light which fell in showed an appreciative 
gleam in Ada IIchester’s fine eyes; but it is only just 
to say that what she coveted was John Fairfax, and 
not his home. It was the evidences of his innate re- 
finement of taste, not the value of the beautifal 
articles, which thrilled her so with pleasure. She 
had wealth and luxury in plenty. She only wished 
to make the master of Wheatlea master of Oak Ter- 
races. She only desired the right to endow him with 
her entire fortune, and if he had been desirous of 
riches, he would certainly have found it out. The 
truth was, that during the long year he had known 
Miss Ilchester, she had seemed to him so proud and 
self-contained a woman that he had never associated 
the thoughts of love and marriage with her. Partly 
in thia lay the fascination which he possessed for her. 
She was accustomed to being courted, and Mr, 
Fairfax did not court her. She was accustomed to 
have men seek her opinion and yield to her wishes. 
Mr. Fairfax never did this. It was simply because 
he was never in need of her, or bebolden to her, that 
made her his fervid admirer. In spite of her haughty 
beauty and well-bred air, Ada Ilchester’s nature was 
of that balf-savage kind that demands a master, and 
as such she had chosen, under the guise of friendship, 
John Fairfax. 

Mr. Fairfax returned to the parlor, accompanied 
by his housekeeper, Mra. Cameron. She was an el- 
derly woman, neat in dress, deliberate in air, and 
with a plain face of exceeding worth and shrewdness. 
She received Ada with a kind civility. 

As she awaited Mr. Fairfax’s success in urging the 
lady to remove her bonnet and take some refresh- 
ments, she remarked, with a broad accent which 
showed her Scotch descent: 

**The lassie is sleeping, Miss Ilchester. She has 
had 80 poor a day that we had best not wake her yet, 
if you could bide with us an hour in comfort.” 

“Is the young lady very ill?” asked Miss Ilchester. 

“¢ She appears to have a slow fever,” answered Mr. 
Fairfax. ‘‘ Nothing but what youth and a goo@ 
constitution will soon conquer, the doctor says; but at 
present she has a very fragile appearance. I would 
not have called your attention to her so early but 
that she shows a morbid sensitiveness about remain- 
ing long ill upon our hands; and a prospect of inde- 
pendence will be the best medicine for her, I believe.” 

Tea was brought for Miss Ilchester. She rested, 
and was entertained by Mr. Fairfax. 

His appearance had never been so pleasing to her 
asin hisown home. He satin an easy-chair before 
the open window, the warm twilight revealing little 
more than the nobility of his presence; but his voice, 
with its refined cadences, was perfect music to Ada 
Ilchester’s ears. She sat at the piano, softly playing 
in the pauses of their conversation, and happy enough 
to be quite superior to the fact that the ugly little 
terrier had stolen in, and lay with his muzzle on his 
master’s boot. 

At last, Mrs. Cameron returned with lights, and 
announced that Rose Ambert had awaked. 

*¢ We will go up,” said Fairfax. 

He led the way quietly up the stairs. The door he 
opened revealed a chamber white and fair, full of the 
faint fragrance of English violets. A little figare, 
lying on a snowy couch before the open window, 
stirred. 

Crimson and gold! That was Ada IIchester’s first 
thought, as she approached. A sensitive blush had 
stained the young girl’s cheeks, and her hair swept, 
like fine, spun gold, over the pillow. She was small, 
as a child, with large eyes, tremulous, tender lips, 
and as John Fairfax took one of the little hands, it 
fluttered like a bird in his. 

** You are better to-night,” he said, in an assured, 
hearty tone. 

Sbe murmured an affirmative, still with the fever- 
ish color in her face; but it faded as she met Miss 
Iichester’s piercing gaze, and left her pale as a lily. 

·I have brought my friend, Miss Llchester, to see 


you. She ea! lady who has a very — ‘bene, 
about five miles from us. Possibly, when you are 
better, I shall send you to her for a change of air.” 

The large eyes turned from his face to Miss 
Ilchester’s. 

“I think you would find my bome pleasant, if you 
chose to come,” said the lady, graciously. 

The crimson darted into the white cheeks again. 
An air of distress came over the girl. 

‘You are very kind—yon are all very kind,” she 
said, in an unsteady voice. ‘‘ When I am better, I 
shall try to repay you.” 

The large eyes turned again to meet Miss Iiches- 
ter’s. ‘“‘ I am very poor; I have no home, no friends 
—but these last ones—but I can work. I have always 
sewed for a living.” 

She locked her sma!| hands across her breast. 

‘“*Though I appreciate every one’s kindness, and 
the tender care I have received since I fell sick, it 
distresses me to be pnt under obligations. Perhaps 
you cannot understand me; but I have nothing in 
the world but independence and a clear conscience, 
and I had much rather be left friendleas to my soli- 
tary struggles than to relinquish them for depen- 
dence. I hope you comprehend me. Do not think 
me ungrateful.” 

Miss Iichester stole a quick look at Fairfax’s grave 
face. 

“ Pray give yourself no trouble in thinking ot those 
things, Miss Ambert,” she said. “If you come to 
me, I shall keep you only too busy, perhaps.” 

Rose Ambert’s violet eyes looked at her earnestly. 
The white lids fell, at last, with an expression of quiet 
disappointment. 

“We will not stay any longer, to weary you with 
talking,” said Fairfax, cheerfully. ‘ Rest now, Miss 
Rose, and get strong as fast as possible.” And lin- 
gering only for the girl’s answering smile, he left the 
room, accompanied by Ada. 

When the latter bad resumed her shawl and bon- 
net and come to the hall door, she saw that a young 
moon was coming up, though the west was yet full 
of subdued sunset glow. She drew her shawl around 
her with an impatient shiver. The carriage came 
around. As she stepped to the ground and gave 
Fairfax her hand, there was a slight frown, instead 
of a smile, upon her face. 

He did not see it, in the indistinct light. He only 
saw her beauty and grace, and for the first time in 
his life, his heart warmed towards it. Mies Ilchester 
had been very kind, surely—and what a lovely pres- 
ence was hers, a8 she sat beside him, there in the 
moonlight! 

“You were pleased with Rose Ambert, I think,” 
he observed, watching the perfect profile, 

“She is younger than I thought her, and yet her 
manner is very mature,” she answered. 

‘*Js she not beautiful?” asked Fairfax. 

‘She is very pretty,’’ said Miss Iichester, quietly, 
resolving then to give the girl a home, that she might 
keep her closely in sight. 


CHAPTER III. 
A SUMMONS. 


WHEN, a few days later, Rose Ambert was able to 
leave her room, Mr. Fairfax was absent in New York. 
The house was very quiet. When the girl first crept 
to an armchair in the sunny hall, little Posie, the 
pretty child, was running on the walks, in a romp 
with the small, shaggy dog; and beyond the beds of 
scarlet verbenas and geraniums, the buckwheat was 
shifting before the wind, which brought burdens of 
its fragrance to the house. 

Little Posie was Mre. Cameron’s child. The moth- 
er was a widow, and had been, for three years, Mr. 
Fairfax’s housekeeper, 

** When you can walk a bit, Miss Rose, Posie will 
show you the way to the lake. It’s a brave spot, and 
there are plenty of bonny flowers on the banks now.” 

For several days Rose could only look longingly at 
the distant waters of Silver Lake. But one morning, 
Mrs. Cameron exclaimed: 

“What am I thinking of? Here our lassie sits 
pining for the fresh air and smell of the woods, and 
Mr. Fairfax’s stable check full of horses! Neil, sad- 
dle Barley, the bonny black pony, for her!” 

In vain Rose pleaded that she never had ridden, 
that she could not ride. The plump little pony was 
saddled, and though he quite terrified her by gazing 
80 sagaciously from beneath his shaggy mane, she 
found herself quite at ease upon his back, so gentle 
was his amble. After a few preliminary experi- 
ments upon the lawns, she set out for the lake, with 
little Posie. 

The distance was not great, and the child bounded 
along beside her. Across the green fields the pony 
walked sedately, staining his white fetlocks with the 
scarlet etrawberries, and arching his neck under the 
wreath with which they had adorned him. 

The grass was sheeted with pearly May innocence, 
or “ biuets,” as Posie called the tiny blossoms, and 
her bright eyes discovered fragrant pink michella, 
and the “little speedwell’s darling blue,” where 
Rose’s wandering glance saw nothing bat stretches 
of spotless green gras-. But all was so marvellously 
beautiful to her! The sunny spaces of verdure, the 
singing pines, the lofty elm branches against the sky 
of liquid azure, the |.loom-dotted banks, the ecariet- 
breasted robins, the sweet, harmonious ham and 
singing which came from everywhere. 

* O, if I could only stay here always!” marmured 
poor Rose. 

The ground began sloping to the south, and over 





the fine white clover they went, to the edge of the 
lake, shining like silver, indeed, among its alders. 
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“You must get down, Miss Rose, and come and 
look in it. It’s just like a big looking-glass!” cried 
Posie. 

Selecting a smooth place for her feet, Rose slipped 
to the ground. Tying Barley, after some perplexity, 
she made her way through the alder bushes to the 
water’s edge. 

“How beautiful! how beautiful!” she cried, with 
a swelling heart. 

Yet she had no words to express her feelings. So 
many long summers she had been shut up in dismal 
little rooms, now here, now there, with but faint 
hints of the world’s beauty, that now, as she cast her 
delighted eyes over the mirror of crystal, refiecting 
upon its shining surface the tender, floating clouds, 
the waving young boughs, and the curving banks of 
green which edged it, the poor child felt as though, 
for the first time in her life, she was really alive. 

O Posie! O Posie!” she kept saying, as if in a 


dream. ‘ 

“‘Isn’t it nice?” asked the child, with a shining 
face, sitting down upon the bank. “ Look! there is 
Mr. Fairfax’s little boat, under the bushes. He takes 
me to row with him, sometimes, and Spring goes, too. 
Once Spring tumbled overboard,” laughed the child, 
clapping her hands. ‘‘O, he looked so fanny! Mr. 
Fairfax most overset the boat, trying to get him!” 

“You like Mr. Fairfax, don’t you, Posie?” asked 
Rose, leaning against a tree, pale but happy. 

**T guess ldo! Why, he’s just as nice!’ He takes 
me to drive with the span, to Pitney; and he never 
kicks Spring. Once, when Mrs. Aston was going to 
Europe, and mamma went to help her do some work, 
and J went, Mr. Evreux kicked Spring and broke 
one of his ribs; and I cried all night about it. I was 
a little girl, then,” added Posie, meditatively. 

“ How old are you now?” asked Rose, smiling. 

“ Seven.” 

“And what do you call yourself?” 

“Why, a large girl,” answered Posie, who could 
have been measured by inches, but hardly by feet. 
O, there’s columbine all in blossom! O Miss Rose, 
do get some!” 

She pointed out the bush of snowy, clustered bloom, 
the fragrance of which Rose had for some time been 
enjoying. It stood upon the edge of a high bank, 
close to the water. 

“IT will try,” said Rose. 

She was still weak, and the climbing up was rather 
difficult. She did not perceive that the bank over- 
hung the water; but it was excavated, and gave her 
feet but a moment’s support. She had hardly touch- 
ed the first fragrant cluster of columbine, when the 
earth suddenly gave way beneath her feet, and fling- 
ing up her arms with a cry, she disappeared from 
Posie’s sight. 

The terrified child broke into piercing shrieks. 
Suddenly she heard Rose’s voice: 

“Run for help, Posie! Run, run—up to theroad!” 

The child tore a frantic path through the bushes, 
and disappeared, crying with every step. 

Rose had caught at a strong root as she descended, 
and hung by it over the water. With every nerve 
strained to support herself, she looked down. Shin- 
ing and placid, it was, at least, eight feet deep. Lit- 
tle fishes darted through it. She shuddered convul- 
sively, and made a feeble effort to find a hold for one 
of her feet; but with a terrible leap of her heart, she 
heard the root crack ominously, as the only result of 
her attempt. Her arms seemed tearing from the 
sockets, and she trembied like a leaf in the wind. 

Moment after moment passed. She was dizzy and 
blind; her arms were growing very numb. With a 
sickening dread, she felt that she must soon unlock 
her hold. 

The calmness and silence of her surroundings filled 
her with a terrible desolation. She felt that it was 
dreadful to die alone. Bewildered and racked with 
pain, she tried to send up a last prayer. 

A rushing noise filled her ears. Had she fallen in- 
to the water? or was it help coming through the 
bushes? A strong clasp enclosed her wrists. That 
was the last she knew. 

Then she lay among the cool grass, while water 
was sprinkled in her face, and a pair of little arme 
were clasped chokingly about her neck. 

“Take care, my dear,”’ said a man’s voice—grave, 
kind and strong. ‘‘ Your friend is recovering. Do 
not hold her so closely.” 

Rose opened her eyes upon a bearded face, noble 
and strong in expression. The gentleman regarded 
her earnestly. 

“Are you better? Can you speak to me?” he said. 

“How can I get home?” asked Rose, a littie wild- 
ly, rising upon one arm. 

“T have a carriage here. Keep quiet for a few 
moments until you are recovered,” he d 
kindly. 

He gave her water to drink. In a moment she 
breat hed calmer and thanked him. 

“Can you walk a few steps now?” 

“1 think 80.” 

She accepted his assistance to rise. 

“Why did you faint?” 

Rose looked confused. 

“ When you lifted me up,” she began— 

« But it was not I who saved you, if you were in 
danger, as the little girl said. I found you tying here 
when I came up.” 

“Then / don’t know who it was. I did not see—I 
only felt two strong hands grasp my wrists and raise 
me from where I hung,”’ said Rose, after a moment. 

“You slipped from the rock?” 

“ ] slipped from the bank there, and catching by a 
root, hung suspended over the water.” 








q “This is certainly very strange; but now you are 


| left to my care, and I will take you in my carriage to 


your friends. Are you sure you can walk to the 
carriage?” 

“O yes,” said Rose. 

But sho trembled excessively, and her new friend, 
perceiving that she was embarrassed by her weak- 
ness, after the first few steps, lifted her lightly around 
the waist, and bore her to a chaise of nice appoint- 
ments, which stood in the road. He placed her upon 
the seat, lifted Posie up, and followed them. 

“ My name is Roscoe Sutledge,” he said, as he un- 
hooked the lines. ‘ What is yours?” 

“T am Rose Ambert.” 

** Where do you wish to go?” 

“To Mr. Fairfax’s house.” 

The horse trotted briskly out of the woods. 

“IT know who took Miss Rose up,”’ said little.Posie. 
“It was a woman.” 

“A woman?” both her companions repeated. 

“T saw one way off under the trees, when I was 
running for somebody,” said the child. “‘ If I had not 
heard you, Mr. Sutiedge, I should have gone for her, 
for she was a big, strong woman, and could have 
lifted Miss Rose out just as easy! And J guess she 

a 
nie it was very strange that she should have left 
me to myself afterwards,” said Rose. 

It is more likely, I think, that you struggled up, 
and then fainted, and forgot what you had done,” 
said Mr. Sutledge. 

But Rose shook her head. The next moment they 
had reached the open door of Mr. Fairtax’s house. 

**] thank you exceedingly for your kindness, sir,” 
said Rose, as Mr. Sutledge assisted her from the 
chaise and gave her his arm into the house. 

“T am giad that I was at hand to aid you in your 
trouble,” began Mr. Sutledge, courteously, and look- 
ing interestedly at the girl’s pale face, seeming to see, 
for the first time, ita delicate beauty. But Posie in- 
terrupted him with the cry that they had forgotten 
the pony. Mre. Cameron was callied—Neil was de- 
spatched for Barley—and atter greeting Mrs. Cameron 
with friendly familiarity, Mr. Sutledge took his 
departure. 


But it was good fortune for you, Miss Rose, that 
Mr. Sutledge was by,” said Mrs. Cameron. “ He is 
a@ good man, I know, for he always has a kind word 
for Posie and her little dog. Mr. Fai:fax likes him, 
though he has not known him long. They meet 
sometimes at Oak Terraces.” 

“* Where does Mr. Sutledge live?” 

“A mile from here, towards the sea. He must have 
a lonely life, down on the Point; but he is always 
courtly and cheerful. Did you notice what real bon- 
ny eyes he has, Rose?” 

“ He must be fifty years old. Has he a family?” 

** Not that Il ever heard of. No one knows much 
about him, I think. Now, miss, you must take a 
nap, for you are all fagged out.”” A command which 
Rose gladly obeyed. 

She dreamed of Mr. Sutledge, and awoke haunted 
by a vision of his strong, kind face, which already 
seemed strangely familiar. Yes, his eyes were “ bon- 
ny.” To Rose they spoke of bravely endured suffer- 
fering, faith, patience, love and all the virtues. 
Rested and refreshed, she descended from her 
chamber. 

** Miss Rose!’’ called Mrs. Cameron, from a pantry, 
“ you left your scarf in the woods. Neil brought it 
home.” 

The scarf was of soft blue merino. As Rose shook 
out its folds, she found something pinned +6 a corner. 
It was a bit of twisted paper on which was written, 
in pencil: 

“If you would like to do Roscoe Sutledge a favor, 
come to Burrage Court, Pitney, next Friday eve, at 
dafk. I. M.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A DRIVE. 


AFTER Rose had read the note, she retreated to 
her chamber again, somewhat agitated. The .mes- 
Sage was written in an illiterate and peculiar chirog- 
raphy, upon a scrap of brown paper. Having bewil- 
dered herself in vain with the subject, she resolved to 
call Posie, and see if any further information could 
be elicited from her. 

Posie and her dog being generally inseparable, 
Spring came also, and immediately mounted upon 
the window sill, where he stood whining at the mar- 
tins upon the roof of the grain-house. 

“ Posie,” said Rose, affecting to be busy brushing 
her hair at the mirror, that the child might not see 
the agitation she could not control, “1 want to know 
if you.are quite certain that you saw a woman in the 
woods, this morning?” 

** Yes, I be, Miss Rose,”’ answered Posie, hanging 
on the back ofachair. “It was a big, large woman, 
with a black dress, and she was a looking over her 
shoulder at we. (Posie’s grammar was apt ‘to be 
doubtful in spite of Mr. Fairfax’s frequent correc- 
tions.) “But p’rhaps *twas a man dressed up in 
lady’s clothes, like there be in stories,”” added Posie, 
archly. 

‘* Where did she go, Posie?” 

“ O, she goed away under the trees,” answered the 
child, skipping about the room. “I was a crying, 
and I tumbled over a stump and fell down, and when 
I got up, I heard Mr. Sutiedge’s chaise coming, and 
then I didn’t see her any more.” 

That afternoon, Mr. Fairfax arrived from New 
York, and showed his gratification at finding Rose so 
much better and so nearly recovered. 

“The weather is very fine,” he said. “I shall 





drive to Oak Terraces this afternoon, and will take 


you with me. The drive will benefit you, and you 
can stay or not, as you choose.” 

A dread fell upon Rose, but she made no objec- 
tions. Mr. Fairfax was apt to be imperious, and it | 
was, somehow, very hard for her to differ with him. | 
She prepared for the drive with a heavy heart, for | 
the truth was that she had conceived a dislike of | 
Muss Iichester, and really dreaded to be brought into 
contact with her; and she showed her discomfort by 
80 pale and downcast a face that Mr. Fairfax could 
not but notice it. They had not driven beyond the 
scent of the buckwheat when his eyes rested upon 
her heavy lids, and he exclaimed : 

“Something troubles you. Are you tired?—are 
yon ill? Had you rather not go in this direction?” 

Rose was forced to look up, showing that her eyes 
were full of tears. 

“I am not entirely well, but I do not see what 
makes me 80 very babyish,” she faltered, dashing 
her sma!! hand acroes her eyes. 

Mr. Fairfax wheeled his horses into a quiet, wood- 
land road, where the balsamic scent of the pines fell 
on them like a benediction. 

‘<T am afraid that you are not in the mood for see- 
ing our beautiful Miss Ada to-night; so we will go 
away by ourselves, and see the moon rise across the 
lake, by-and-by.” 

He saw how the life and color came back to her 
face, and was convinced that he had divined rightly 
in suspecting, from the first, that Ada, in spite of her 
graciousness, had not won the girl's heart. 

The long shadows of the pines fell across the brown 
road. The birch leaves clashed and shook like fairy 
bells along the way, and the warm wind blew rich, 
earthy scents into the carriage. The sun’s last clear 
rays pierced the woods. 

“You must have something to protect you from 
the dew,’’ said Mr. Fairfax, unfolding an afghan and 
wrapping it about his companion. He smiled at the 
evident happiness of the girl; for the sweet face be- 
neath the straw hat was all beaming with content. 

It takes very little to make you happy, Rore.” 

“J think it takes a great deal,” she answered, 
gratefully. 

The west was growing red; the shadows among 
the trees were warm and ruddy; the birds sang no 
more, as in the morning, by the lake, but chipped as 
they fiew, and a faint, dewy scent of violets awoke in 
the grasses. Mr. Fairfax let the lines fall, so that 
the handsome horses walked almost noiseleesly along 
the shadowy way. ‘See, Rose!’’ he said, softly. 

A little squirrel ran along a stone wall which edged 
one side the road, and Rose soon perceived that he 
was accompanying the carriage. 

“‘ What makes him?”’ asked she, delightedly. 

“ Curiosity, probably,” laughed Mr, Fairfax. 

The carriage rolled slowly along the grassy road. 
Banny, with numberless whisks and curvettes, con- 
tinued his way down the wall. At length it came to 
an abrupt termination, and they reluctantly left him 
perched on the last stone, his tail curled over his 
back, and an acorn between his paws. 

The shadows were growing heavy, but soon a pale 
light flooded the scene. The carriage emerged upon 
an open sward, and before them lay the lake, like a 
bed of silver, beneath its trees. Utter silence reigned. 
It seemed like a beautiful fairy scene. 

Rose sat breathless. At last she lifted her eyes 
timidiy to her companion’s face. His features looked 
pale and stern in the moonlight. Neither spoke un- 
til after the horses’ heads were turned homewards. 








CHAPTER V. 
REJECTED. 


WHEN Rose came down, the next morning, and 
stepped upon the broad gravel walk before the door, 
she observed a tall, flaxen-haired young fellow dig- 
ging among the verbenas. She stood watching him 
a short time; he was evidently a skillful gardener. 
Then she turned away and paced the patb, enjoying 
the scented air, which invigorated her like wine. 
Back and forth she paced, the bloom of her cheek 
growing clearer and richer with every step, the 


* He looked so embarrassed when he gave them to 


me, that I was afraid there was something wrong in 
his giving them,” said the girl, innocently. 

‘Kid has evidently fallen in love with you, Rose,” 
said Mr. Fairfax. “Take care! I shal! not allow 
you to break my gardener’s heart. He is too valu- 
able to me.” 

Rose lccked astonished, then laughed. 

‘*Mr. Fairfax, what is his name?” 

* He has the good old Biblical appellation of Kid- 
ron; but everybody calis him Kid Niles, I believe.” 

Rose smiled again, for it struck her that the title 
had been peculiarly appropriate when the young 
man presented the roses, his expression was so un- 
surpassably sheepish. 

Henceforth, she could not but notice that Kid 
Niles, upon all possible occasions, became her servitor. 
He saddied Barley for her use; he ran across fiekis 
to open gates for her; he brought her, almost daily, 
the most beautiful flowers; and all of these services 
Rose responded to pleasantly, betraying as littie as 
she could her realization that at every smile bestowed 
upon him poor Kid gazed after her like one whose 
natural voice is a bieat. 

The library windows opened towards the lake—a 
pleasant south room, with gothic alooves of books, 
and many a wise sculptured head reared among the 
shelves. The dark, polished wood of cabinet, table 
and chair contrasted with the green velvet of carpet 
and window drapery, rendering this apartment a 
favorite one with Rose. It was on Thursday evening 
that she sat down here. 

Mr. Fairfax’s horses had just come up; he had re- 
turned from town. As she watched him from a win- 
dow, she almost resolved to ask him to drive with 
her, that evening, to Oak Terraces, as he had offered 
to do at any time that she was ready. Then on the 
morrow, she could, if she wished, go to Burrage 
Court. Oak Terraces was not far from Pitney. But 
it was only a half revoiution. In truth, from the 
time of Ada Iichester’s appearance, Rose had been 
glad of the physical weakness which formed a respite 
and kept them apart; for her gentle heart had taken 
alarm at something in Ada Iichester’s cold, bright 
eyes, and she willingly, even gladly, trusted to Mr. 
Fairfax’s generosity a little longer. The sense of 
kindness and security which surrounded her wae 
very sweet; but the girl was proud, and showed no 
sign of the dread she felt at taking up her burden of 
toil and loneliness. Since his return from New York, 
Mr. Fairfax could not help observing that Rose had 
seemed more contented to stay where she was, and 
this fact he had lingered upon. 

As Rose sat on one of the broad, cushioned window 
seats, he came into the room with a quick step. 

* Rose!” 

She started up. 

“Ah, you are here! Sit down again. I wish to 
talk with you.” 

She obeyed, and looked at him attentively. He 
had drawn a chair before the window where she was 
placed, and as he sat there, the warm twilight fell 
over him, marking the general contour of his face 
and figure more plainly than the full sunshine would 
have done. 

“ Rose, do you like my home?” 

“Yes, Mr. Fairfax.” é 

“If it were yours, would you be contented here?” 

“ Yes, indeed—certainly.” But Rose was evident- 
ly aetonished by the question. 

**Do you like me?” 

“You know I do, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“Are you willing to marry me, and live here?” 

She rose to her feet, trembling and breathless. She 





tried to speak, then, suddenly, to escape from him. 


He caught her bands, and she burst into tears. 
** Rose, listen to me for a moment. I have said 


nothing that need either distress or frighten you. 


Will you listen to me?” for the girl was sobbing 
tumultuousty. But her weeping sank into silence as 


he waited, though the little hand he took was as 


cold as ice. Said Mr. Fairfax: 


“Here you are, a beautifal young giri—homeless, 
friendless and unprotected—and now, in your delicate 





breeze stirring the glistening gold of her curis. Mrs. 
Cameron glanced from the dining-room window. 
“Our lass grows bonnier,” she said. ‘‘ Does the 
master ken?” 
Mr. Fairfax strolled to the open door, gazed a mo- 


ment, unseen, and passed down the hall thoughtful- 
ly. Before sleeping, he had dwelt long upon Rose’s 


position; but his mind remained unsettled with 


regard toher. She was so young, 80 lovely, so lonely 
—8o refined beyond her opportunities for culture, that 


she unconsciously made strong demands upon him. 


The breakfast-bell rang. He repaired to the break- 


fast-room to find Rose standing, quite embarrassed, 
beneath a superb bunch of Eponine roses. 

“Mr. Fairfax!’ she exclaimed. 

He stopped. 

“‘ Your gardener—he is very kind—but I am afraid 


that it is not right for him to cut your flowers so 


freely,”’ she stammered. 

“These did not come from my beds,” said Mr. 
Fairfax. ‘‘ Who gave them to you?” 

“Your gardener.” 

“Kid?” Mr. Fairfax laughed. ‘He has brought 
them for you. Well, put them in water, Miss Rose. 
They are very fine.” 

Mrs. Cameron laughed, also, when she saw the 
roses upon the breakiast table and learned from 
whence they came. 


** Kid has brought them over a mile for you this 
** He cut them from 


morning, Mies Rose,” she said. 
his own little garden.” 


state of beatth, you are hardly able to earn a suffi- 
cient livelihood. Nor is this all. You have unusual 
abilities which should be cultivated. I do not fiatter 
you, Rose, in saying that with culture you would be 
& very superior woman. You are not too old to 
study, and if you could love me—if you could accept 
my offer and make our interests mutual, I would 


education. Even if I am personally repulsive to you, 
so that marriage is out of the question, and I can 
have no right to bestow these advantages upon you. 
I might hope to help you to thorough culture of 
yourself, whereby you could do yourself justice in 
the world, if I was not sure that your spirit of inde- 
pendence would repulse so heavy an obligation.” 

He paused. Rose sat silent and shrinking in the 
darkness. . 

“Will you be my wife, Rose?” 

“No.” 

** Will you let me send you to schoo)?” 

** No, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“Then all my good-will for you comes to nought.” 

“No. I am very grateful to you,” in a stified voice. 

“Bat you will not let me help you?” 

“No more than you have done.” 

“* Would you not like to learn, Rose? I have seen 
you pormg over my books.” 

“Yes, Mr. Fairfax; but.I am poor, and it is 
impossible.” 


little vexed. This, then, was the result of his brii- 
liant plan. 





gladly bestow upon you all the benefits of a thorough - 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
A TWILIGHT THOUGHT. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 
The sweet maid, Lory, has pillowed her head 
On the breast of her dusky lover, Night; 
The sun has made her a couch of red, 
And wove her a mantle of sweet twilight, 
And the lover kisses the maiden's brow, 
As low on her couch she sleepeth now. 


Here at the window, above the street, 
I sit, as the day lies in repose, 
And I list to the ceaseless tramp of feet, 
And I watch this human tide that flows 
Upward and downward, and to and fro, 
As the waves of an ocean ebb and flow. 


Over and over the busy town, 

Hither and thither through all the day, 
One goes up, and another down, 

Each in his own allotted way. 
Strangers and kinsmen pass and meet, 
And jar and jostle upon the street. 


People that never met before, 
People that will not meet again; 
A careless glance of the eye—no more, 
And both are lost in the sea of men. 
Strangers divided by me/es, in heart, 
Under my window meet and part. 


But whether their feet move up or down, 
Over the river, east or west, 
Whether ‘tis in or out of the town, 
To a haunt of sin, or a home of rest, 
They are journeying to a common goal— 
There is one last point for every soul. 


Strangers and kinsmen, friend and foe, 
Whether their aims are great or smali, 
Whether their paths lay high or low, 
There is one last resting-place for all. 
Then upward and onward go surging by, 
Under my window, you a// must die. 


MY ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY FREDERICK HARDMAN, ESQ. 











CHAPTER II. 


THANKING Oakley for his interesting narrative, I 
gave him my address, and begged him to visit me. 
This he promised to do, and we parted. Three days 
later he called upon me; I kept him to dine with me 
at my lodgings, and had reason, during an evening 
of most agreeable conversation, to be more than ever 
pleased with the tone of his mind and tenor of his 
discourse. The unthinking rake of former days must 
have learned and reflected much during his period of 
adversity and soldiering, to convert himself into the 
intelligent, weil-informed, and unaffected man he 
had now become. One thing that struck me in him, 
however, was an occasional absence of mind and 
proneness to reverie. If there was a short pause in 
the conversation, his thoughts seemed to wander far 
away; and at times an expression of perplexed un- 
easiness, if not of care, came over his countenance. 
I had only to address him, however, to dissipate these 
clouds, whencesoever they came, and to recall his 
usual animated readiness of manner. 

A fortnight now elapsed without my again seeing 
him. 1 was to return to England in a couple of days, 
and was busy one evening writing letters and making 
preparations for departure, when the bell at the door 
of my apartment was hastily rung. I opened, and 
Oakley entered. At first I hardly recognized him, 
for he was in plain clothes, which had the effect of 
converting the smart sergeant into an exceedingly 
handsome and gentlemanlike civilian. It struck me 
he looked paler than usual, and grave, almost anx- 
ious. His first words were an apology for his intru- 
sion at so late an hour, which I cut short by an as- 
surance of my gladness to see him, and an inquiry if 
I could do anything for him in England. 

“* When do you go?” said he. 

** The day after to-morrow.” 

“I want nothing there,’”’ was his reply; “‘ but be- 
fore you go you can render me a great service, if you 
will.” 

“If I can, be sure that I will.” 

** You may perhaps hesitate, when you hear what 
it is. 1 want you to be my second in a duel.” 

‘In a duel!” I repeated, greatly astonished, and 
not over-pleased at the idea of being mixed up in 
some barrack-room quarrel. “ In aduel! and with 
whom?” 

“ With an cfficer of my regiment.” 

“Of your own rank, I presume?” said I, a little 
surprised at the sort of assumption by which he called 
& sergeant an officer. 

“ In that case 1 need not have troubled you,” he 
replied; “‘I could have found a dozen seconds. But 
my antagonist is a commissioned officer—a lieutenant 
of the same regiment with myself, although in a dif- 
ferent squadron.” 

“The devil he is!” I exclaimed. 
case for court-martial.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Oakley, ‘‘ for me, but no 
harm can accrue to you. I am your countryman; I 
come to you in plain clothes and ask you to be my 
second in a duel. You consent; we go on the ground 
and meet another man, apparently a civilian, of 
whose military quality or grade you arein no way 
supposed cognizant. Duels occur daily in France, 
as you know, and no notice is taken of them, even 
when fatal. I assure you there is no danger for you.” 

‘1 was not thinking of myself. But if you escape 
unhurt from the encounter, you will be shot for at- 
tempting the life of your superior.” 


“* That becomes a 





Oakley shrugged his shoulders, as if to say, “I 
know that, but must take my chance;” but made no 
other reply to my remark. 

“*I will tell you the circumstances,” he said, “and 
you shall judge for yourself if I can avoid the duel. 
When talking to you of my kind old colonel, I did not 
tell you of his only daughter, Bertha de Bellechasse, 
the most beautiful and fascinating of her sex. On 
our return from Africa, the colonel, in his gratitude 
for the man who had saved his life, presented me to 
his wife and child, pronouncing at the same time an 
exaggerated encomium on my conduct. The ladies 
gave me their hands to kiss, and had I shed half my 
blood in saving that of the colonel, I should have been 
more than repaid by Bertha’s gracious smile, and by 
her warm expression of thanks to her father’s pre- 
server. Madame de Bellechasse, I suspect, was about 
to give me her purse, but was checked by a sign from 
her husband, who doubtless told them, after my de- 
parture, as much as he knew of my history—that I 
was a foreigner and a gentleman, whom circumstan- 
ces had driven to don the coarse vest of the private 
dragoon. He may perhaps have added some of the 
romantic stories current in the regiment when I first 
joined. I had never been communicative concerning 
my past life, which I felt was nothing to boast of; 
and regimental gossips had drawn upon their inven- 
tion for various strange tales about the Milord An- 
glais. When I became domesticated in the corps, and 
my country was almost forgotten, these fictitious his- 
tories ceased to be repeated, and fell into oblivion; 
but some of them were revived for the benefit of the 
colonel, when, after the action near Oran, he insti- 
tuted inquiries concerning me amongst his officers. 

** Tt was not till some weeks later that he asked and 
received from me a plain unvarnished account of my 
very commonplace career. It is possible that the 
sort of mystery previously attaching to me, combined 
with her father’s glowing eulogiums and her own 
gratitude for his preservation, worked upon Bertha’s 
ardent and susceptible imagination, prepossessing 
her in my favor. For my part, I had been struck to 
the heart by the very first glance from the dark eyes 
that sparkled like diamonds beneath their lashes of 
sable silk; I had been captivated and fettered on the 
instant, by the smile of enchanting sweetness that 
played round her graceful lips. For a while I strug- 
gled steadfastly against the passionate impulse; its 
indulgence I felt would be madness, and could but 
result in misery. What folly for the penniless soldier, 
even though time and her father’s protection should 
convert him into an equally penniless officer, to raise 
his eyes to the rich, the beautifal, the brilliant daugh- 
ter of the Count de Bellechasse! Rejection, ridicule, 
contempt, could be the sole recompense of such pre- 
sumption. M. de Bellechasse, although an officer of 
Napoleon’s, is of old French nobility; his wealth is 
very great; and if he still continues to serve, it is 
solely from enthusiastic love of his profession, His 
daughter is a match for the first in the land. All 
these and many more such arguments did 1 again 
and again repeat to myself; but when had reason a 
chance against love? Repeatedly did I vow to for- 
get the fair vision that had crossed my path and 
troubled my repose, or to think of her only as the 
phantom of a dream, uneubstantial and unattainable. 
Bat the resolution was scarcely formed, when I found 
myself dwelling on her pertections, recapitulating 
the few gentle words she had addressed to me, re- 
calling her voice, her look, her gesture. One mo- 
ment, in view of the precipice on whose brink I stood, 
I swore to shun her perilous presence, and to avert 
my eyes should I again find myself in it; not an hour 
afterwards I eagerly seized a pretext that led me to 
her father’s house, and afforded me the possibility of 
another glimpse of my idol. Such glimpses were not 
difficult to obtain. The colonel’s partiality to me 
daily increased,and when I went to him on regimental 
matters, and he was alone with his wife and daugh- 
ter, he would receive me in the drawing-room in their 
presence, and waiving for the time the difference of 
grade, would converse with me as affably as with an 
equal, and make me repeat, for the amusement of 
the ladies, some of our African skirmishes and ad- 
ventures. Doubtless I should have avoided these 
dangerous interviews, but how was it to be done with- 
out an appearance of ingratitude and discourtesy? 
Truth to tell, I taxed my invention but little for 
means of escaping them. I continued to see Bertha, 
and at each interview my passion gathered strength. 
She listened with marked attention to my anecdotes 
of our campaigns. These 1 always addressed to her 
father or mother; but without looking at her, I could 
feel her eyes fixed upon me with an expression of in- 
terest, and, I at last ventured to think, of a more 
tender feeling. 

“About this time the colonel frequently kept me 
for hours together at his house, arranging regimental 
papers and accounts,in a room upon the ground 
floor, set apart for the purpose. Within this room is 
another, used as a library; and thus it happened that 
one day, when immersed in states and muster-rolls, 
1 beheld the door open; and the fairy form of Bertha 
upon the threshold. She app d confased at see- 
ing me; 1 rose and bowed in silence as she passed 
through the apartment, but I was taken too much 
by surprise to have full command over myself, and 
doubtless my eyes said something of what my lips 
would gladly have spoken, for before Bertha reached 
the outer door, her cheeks were suffused with blush- 
es. Again and again these meetings, secret as tran- 
sient, occurred. Buti will not weary you by dwell- 
ing upon such passage=. 

“ We abandoned ourse!ves to the charm of our at- 
tachment, sadly embittered by its hopelessness. 
Since then, I have had almost daily occupation at j 





the colonel’s house, and Bertha has found means to 
afford me brief but frequent interviews. At these 
we discussed, but ever in vain, the possibility of 
breaking our secret to M. de Bellechasse. Frank 
and affable though he be, the colonel’s pride of birth 
is great, and we were well assured that the discics- 
ure of our correspondence would produce a terrific 
explosion of fury, consign Bertha to the seclusion of 
a convent, and draw down upon me his hatred and 
revenge. 

“This morning Bertha came into the room, upon 
the usual pretext of seeking a book from the library, 
and the painful and perplexing topic that has long 
and unceasingly occupied our thoughts was again 
resumed. For the first time, she had heard her 
father state his intention of recommending me in the 
strongest terms fora commission. This let in a ray 
of hope upon our despondency ; and we resolved thet, 
80 soon as the epaulet was on my shoulder, I should 
hazard a confession to the colonel. The prospect of 
a termination to our cruel state of suspense, and the 
possibility, faint though it indeed was, of a result 
favorable to our wishes, brought a joyfal gleam over 
Bertha’s lovely features, which have lately grown 
pale with anxiety. On my part, 1 did my utmost to 
inspire her with hopes I myself scarce dared to en- 
tertain; when, as she stood beside me, her hand 
clasped in mine, a smile of affection upon her coun- 
tenance, the door suddenly opened, and, before we 
had time to separate, Victor de Berg, a lieutenant in 
my regiment, and a suitor of Bertha’s, made a step 
into the room. For an instant he stood like one 
thunderstruck, and then, without uttering a word, 
abruptly turned and went out. The next minute 
the sound of his step in the court warned us that he 
had left the house. 

‘Overwhelmed with terror and confasion to an 
extent that precluded reflection, Bertha fied to her 
apartment, leaving me to deliberate on the best 
course to adopt. My mind was presently made up. 
The only plan was to seek Monsieur de Berg, inform 
him of our mutual attachment, and appeal to his 
honor and generosity to preserve inviolate the secret 
he had surprised. I hurried to his quarters, which 
were at no great distance. He had already arrived: 
there, and was pacing his apartment in manifest agi- 
tation. Since our return from Africa, he had been a 
declared admirer of Bertha’s; by family and fortune 
he was an eligible suitor, and her father favored his 
pretensions, contingent, however, upon his daugh- 
ter’s consent. Dismissing the servant who ushered 
me in, he addressed me beforeI had time to enter 
upon the object of my visit. 

**¢Tt is unnecessary,’ he said,in a voice choked 
with passionate emotion, as I was about to speak. 
*I can guess all you would say. A single instant 
informed me of the state of affairs; the half hour that 
has elapsed since then, has sufficed to mark out my 
line of conduct. Mr. Oakley, I know that by birth 
and breeding you are above your station. You have 
forgotten your present position; I will follow your 
example so far as to waive our difference of military 
rank. As the friend of Colonel de Bellechasse, I 
ought, perhaps, instantly to tell him what I have 
this day learned; as his daughter’s suitor, and the 
son-in-law of his choice, I select another course. 
Your secret is safe with me. To-night you shall re- 
ceive a leave of absence, entitling you to quit your 
uniform ; and to-morrow we will meet in the wood of 
Vincennes, not as officer and sergeant, but as private 
gentlemen, with arms in our bands. The man whem 
Bertha de Bellechasse distinguishes by her prefer- 
ence, cannot be unworthy the proposal I now make 
to you. Do you accept it?’ 

‘* I was astounded by the words. Accustomed to 
the iron rigidity of military discipline, and to the 
broad guif placed between officer and soldier by the 
king’s commission, the possibility of a duel between 
M.-de Berg and myself, although it would have been 
no unnatural occurrence between rivals of equal 
rank, had never occurred to me. For a tI 


strict honor, and you may depend on your name and 
share in the affair remaining undivulged. Even 
were they known, you, as a foreigner and civilian, 
would in no way be compromised by the relative po- 
sition of my opponent and myself, which renders me 
liable, should the affair get wind, to a court-martial 
and severe punishment.” 

Although opposed to duelling, except under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary aggravation, I had been 
more than once unavoidably mixed up in affairs of 
the kind; and the apprehension of unpleasant results 
from accession to Oakley’s request did not for an in- 
stant weigh with me. I was greatly struck by the 
chivalrous conduct of M. de Berg, and felt strong 
sympathy with Oakley, in the painful and most pe- 
culiar position into which his early follies and un- 
fortunate attachment had brought him. Very brief 
deliberation was necessary to decide me to act as his 
second. There was no time to lose, and I begged him 
to put me at once in possession of the details of the 
affair, and to tell me where I could find de Berg’s 
second. I was not sorry to learn that it was unnec- 
cessary for me to see him, and that all preliminaries 
were in fact arranged. The duel not being one of 
those that the intervention of friends may prevent, 
and Oakley having already fixed time and place with 
his antagonist, my function became limited to attend- 
ing him onthe ground. It grew late, and Oakley 
left me for the night. In order to preserve my in- 
cognito in the business—for I had no desire to figure 
in newspaper paragraphs, or to be arraigned before a 
criminal tribunal, even with certainty of acquittal— 
we agreed to meet at eight o’clock the next morning, 
at a certain coffee-house, a considerable distance 
from my lodgings, whence a cabriolet would convey 

us to the place of rendezvous. 

It was a fresh and beautiful spring morning, when 
Oakley and myself descended from our hack vehicle, 
near the iittle village of St. Mande, and struck into 
the Bois de Vincennes. There had been rain during 
the night, and the Jeaves and grass were heavy with 
water drops. The sky was bright blue, and the sun 
shone brilliantly; but over the ground and between 
the tree trunks floated a light mist, like the smoke of 
a skirmish, growing thinner as it ascended, and dissi- 
pated before it reached the topmost branches. At 
some distance within the wood we turned into a se- 
cluded glade, seated ourselves upon a fallen tree, 
and waited. We had come faster than we expe cted, 
and were fally a quarter of an hour before our time: 
but in less than five minutes we heard the sound of 
steps and vojces, soon succeeded by the appearance of 
three gentlemen, one of whom, by his military gait 
and aspect, I conjectured to be the officer of Chas- 
seurs. In one of his companions I recognized, after 
a brief puzzle of memory, a well-known and popular 
litterateur ; doubtless M. de Berg, from motives of 
delicacy, had not chosen to ask the aid of a brother 
officer in his duel with a military inferior. The black 
coat and grave aspect of the third stranger sufficient- 
ly indicated the doctor, who, on reaching the ground, 
separated himself from his companions and retired a 
little to one side. The others bowed to Oakley and 
myself. M. de Berg’s second stepped forward, and I 
advanced to meet him. I was particularly pleased 
with the appearance of Oakley’s antagonist. He was 
@ young man of six or seven and twenty, of very dark 
complexion, with ftilashing black eyes and a counte- 
nance expressive of daring resolution and a fiery 
temperament. I should have taken him for an Ital- 
ian, and I afterwards learned that he was a native 
of Provence, born within a stone’s :brow of Italy. I 
never saw an ardentand enthusiastic character more 
strongly indicated by physiognomy, than in the case 
of this young officer; and I began to understand and 
explain to myself the feelings that had impelled him 
to challenge the man preferred by the mistress of his 
choice, even although that man’s position was such 
as, in the eyes of society, forbade the encounter. 

More as a matter of duty than with expectation of 
8 , | asked De Berg’s second if there were no 





could not comprehend the singular and unheard-of 
proposal; but a glance at my challenger’s counte- 
nance, on which the passions agitating him were 
plainly legible, solved the mystery of his motives. 
He was a prey to jealous fury; and, moreover, the 
chivalrous generosity of his character, combined, 
perhaps, with the fear of irretrievably offending Ber- 
tha, prevented his pursuing the course most persons 
would have adopted, and revealing to Colonel de 
Bellechasse his daughter’s predilection for an infe- 
rior. By a duel be hoped to rid himself cf a favoret 
rival, whom he might replace in Bertha’s heart. It 
was not necessary she should know by whose band I 
had fallen. Such were the reasons that flashed 
across me, explaining his strange Offer of a personal 
encounter. Doubtless, I defined them more clearly 
than he himself did. I believe he spoke and acted 
upon the first vague impulse of a passionate nature, 
racked by jealousy, and thirsting for revenge upon 
its cause. I saw at once, however, that by accepting 
the duel I virtually secured his silence ; and overjoyed 
to preserve my secret, and shield Bertha from her 
father’s wrath at so cheap a price as the exposure of 
my life, I eagerly accepted M. de Berg’s proposal, 
thanking him warmly for his generosity in thus re- 
pudiating the stern prejudices of military rank. 
“After fixing hour and weapons, I left him, and 
only did the difficulty of finding a second occur to 
me. For obvious reasons I could not ask the assist- 
ance of acomrade; and out of my regiment I had 
not a single friend in Paris. In my difficalty I 


chance of this meeting terminating peaceably. He 
shook his head with a decided gesture. 

** Impossible,” he said. IJ am ignorant of the 
cause of quarrel: I know not even your principal’s 
name. My friend, who may possibly be equally un- 
known to you, has asked my assistance, pledging 
himself that the duel is ajast and honorable one, 
which cannot be avoided, but whose motive he has 
reasons to conceal even from me. Satisfied with this 
assurance, reposing implicit confidence in his word, I 
inquire no further. Moreover, once upon the ground, 
it is difficult creditably to arrange an affair of this 
kind.” 

i bowed without replying. The ground was meas- 
ured, the pistols loaded, the men placed. The toes- 
up of a five-franc piece gave the first fire to M. de 
Berg. His bullet grazed Oakley’s cheek, but so 
slightly as scarcely to draw blood. Oakley fired in 
return. The ofiicer staggered, turned half round, 
and fell to the ground, the bone of his right leg brok- 
en. His second, the doctor, and I, ran forward to 
his assistance. As we did so, three soldiers, who it 
afterwards appeared had witnessed, from their con- 
cealment among the trees, the whole of the proceed- 
ings, emerged from the shelter of the foliage, and 
walked across one end of the open space where the 
duel had taken place, casting curious and astonished 
glances in our direction. They had not yet disap- 
peared, when De Berg, whom we had raised intoa 
sitting posture, caught sight of them. He started 
and uttered an exclamation of vexation, then looked 





thought of you. Our brief acquaintance scarcely 
warrants my request; but the kindness you have al- 
ready shown me encourages the hope that you will } 





not refuse me this service. M.de Berg is a man of j 


at Oakley, who had left his ground and stood near to 
the wounded man. * 
“Do you see that?” said De Berg, hurriedly, 
wincing as he spoke, under the hands of the surgeon, 
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who by this time had cut off boot and trousers, and 
was manipulating the damaged limb. 

The soldiers were now again lost to view in the 
thick wood. It occurred to me that two of them 
wore dragoon uniforms. 

Oakley bowed his head agsentingly. 

‘You had better be off, and instantly,” said the 
lieutenant. “Go to England or Germany. You 
have leave for a week. I will procure you a prolon- 
gation; but be off at once, and get away from Paris. 
Those fellows have recognized us, and will not be 
prevented talking.” 

He spoke in broken sentences, and with visible 
effort, for the surgeon was all the while poking and 
probing the leg ina most uncomfortable manner, and 
De Berg was pale from pain and loss of blood. Oak- 
ley looked on with an expression of regret, and 
showed no disposition to the hasty flight recommend- 
ed him. 

Well, doctor,” said the officer, with a painfal 
smile, ‘‘ my dancing is spoilt, eh?” 

* Bagatelle !” replied the man of lancets. ‘Clean 
fracture, neat wound, well as ever in a month. 
Your blood’s too hot, mon lieutenant; you'll be all 
the better for losing a little of it.” 

“There, there,” said De Berg kindly to Oakley, 
‘no harm done, you see—to me at least. I should 
be sorry that any ensued to you. Away with you at 
once. Take him away, sir,” he added tome; “he 
risks his life by this delay.” 

I took Oakley’s arm, and led him unresistingly 
away. He was deep in thought, and scarcely replied 
to one or two observations I addressed to him whilst 
walking out of the wood. Our cabriolet was waiting; 
we got in, and took the road to Paris. ‘I hope you 
intend following M de Berg’s advice,” said I, “and 
leaving the country fora while, until you are cer- 
tain this affair does not become known. He evidently 
fears its getting wind through these soldiérs.” 

“And heis right,” said Oakley. ‘‘Two of them 
are of my equadron, and of those two, one is a bad 
character whom I have frequently had to punish. 
He will assuredly not lose this opportunity of re- 
venge.” 

“Then you must be off at once to England. My 
passport is already countersigned, and you can have 
it. There is not much similarity in our age and ap- 
pearance, but that will never be noticed.” 

“A thousand thanks. But I think I shall remain 
in Paris.” 

“And be brought to a court-martial? To what 
punishment are you liable?” “ 

“ Death, according tothe letter of the law. The 
French articles of war are none of the mildest. Bat, 
under the circumstances, I dare say I should get off 
with a few years imprisonment, followed, perhaps, 
by serving in a condemned regiment.” 

“A pleasant alternative, indeed,” said 1. 

**T am no way anxious to incur it,’’ replied Oakley; 
** but, in fact, I am as safein Parisas anywhere, at 
least for a day or two; and possibly M. de Berg may 
find some means of securing the silence of the wit- 
nesses. At any rate, it will be time enough to-mor- 
row or the next day to make arun of it. I cannot 
go upon the instant. There is one person I must see 
or communicate with befvre I leave.”’ 

I guessed whom he meant, and saw, from his man- 
ner, he was resolved to remain, so used no further 
arguments to dissuade him. Before entering Paris, 
we dismissed our vehicle and separated; he betook 
himself to a small retired lodging, where he had taken 
up his quarters since the previous evening, and I 
went home to resume my preparations for departure. 
I remained in-doors till after dinner, and then re- 
paired to a well-known coffee-house, frequented 
chiefly by military men. As I had feared, the strange 
duel between Victor de Berg and a sergeant of his 
regiment was already the talk of the town. It had 
been immediately reported by the soldiers who had 
seen it; M. de Berg was under close arrest, and the 
police were diligently sseking his antagonist. I left 
the cafe, jamped into a cabriolet, and made all speed 
to Oakley’s lodgings. He was out. I went again, as 
late as eleven o’vlock, but still he was absent; and I 
was obliged to content myself with leaving a note, 
containing a word of caution and advice, which I 
prudently abstained from signing. I then went 
home and to bed, not a little uneasy about him. 
The next morning I breakfasted at the coffve-house, 
in order to get the news; and the first thing 1 heard 
was intelligence of Oakley’s capture. He had been 
taken the previous evening, in the neighborhood of 
the colonel’s house, around which he doubtless hov- 
ered in hopes to obtain sight or speech of Bertha. 

Few courts-martial ever excited a stronger interest 
in the French military world than those held upon 
Lieutenant Victor de Berg and the marechel des logis 
Francis Oakley. The case was one almost unparal- 
leled in the annals of military offences. A duel be- 
tween an officer and a sergeant wasa thing previously 
unheard of; and the mystery in which its causes were 
enveloped aggravated the universal curiosity and ex- 
citement. The offenders resolutely refused to throw 
light upon the subject; it had been vainly endeav- 
ored to ascertain their seconds; the surgeon who at- 
tended on the ground had been sought for equally in 
vain; after placing the first dressings he had disap- 
peared, and another had been summoned to the 
sufferer’s bedside. The wound proved of little im- 
portance, and, with the assistance of crutches, De 
Berg was soon able to get out. Upon their trials, he 
and Oakley persisted in the same system of defence. 
When off duty, they said, they had met in society, 
and had had a dispute on a subject unconnected with 
the service; the result had been an agreement to 
settle their difference with pistols. Oakley refused 


to state from whom the challenge proceeded; but 
Lieutenant De Berg proclaimed himself the aggres- 
sor, and, aware that the sentence would weigh far 
more heavily on Oakley than on himself, generously 
assumed a large share of blame. As to the cause of 
quarrel, names of the seconds, and all other particu- 
lars, both culprits maintained a determined silence, 
which no endeavors of friends or judges could induce 
them to break. Colonel de Bellechasse and various 
other officers visited Oakley in his prison, and did 
their utmost to penetrate the mystery. Their high 
opinion both of him and De Berg convinced them 
there was something very extraordinary and unusual 
at the bottom of the business, and that its disclos- 
ure would tell favorably for the prisoners. But noth- 
ing could be got out of the obstinate duellists, who 
called no witnesses, except to character. Of thesea 
host attended,for both Oukley and De Berg; and noth- 
ing could be stronger than the laudatory testimonials 
given them by their superiors and comrades. These, 
doubtless, had weighed with the court, for its sen- 
tence was considered very lenient. Oakley was con- 
demned to five years’ imprisonment, for attempting 
the life of his officer; De Berg was reprimanded for 
his forgetfulness of discipline, in provoking or con- 
senting toa personal encounter with a subordinate, 
was removed from his regiment and placed in non- 
activity, which, under the circamstances,"was equiv- 
alent to a dismissal from the service, less the dis- 


grace. 

I remained in Paris till the sentence of the court 
was known. Although by no means desirous to be 
brought forward in the business, I was willing to 
waive my repugnance, if by so doing I could benefit 
Oakley. With some difficulty I obtained access to 
him, begged him to prescribe a course for my adop- 
tion, and frankly to tell me if my evidence could be 
of service. He assured meit could not; there was no 
question of the fairness of the duel, and the sole 
crime was in the breach of military discipline. This 
crime my testimony could in no way palliate. He 
requested me to see M. de Berg, and to tell him that, 
to avoid the possibility of the cause of the duel becom- 
ing known, he should refuse to answer questions, 
plead guilty to the charge, and state, as eole extenu- 
ation, that the quarrel occurred off duty, and had no 
connection with military matters. This commission 
I duly executed. Another which he intrusted to me 
I found greater difficulty in performing. It was to 
procure information concerning Bertha de Belle- 
chasse. After some unsuccessful attempts, I at last 
ascertained that she had been for some days confined 
to her bed by indisposition. This was sad news for 
Oakley, and I was loth to convey it to him, but I bad 
promised him the exact truth. Fortunately I was 
able to tell him at the same time that the young 
lady’s illness was not of a dangerous character, al- 
though the species of nervous languor which had 
suddenly and unaccountably seized her caused great 
alarm to her parents, and especially to the colonel, 
who idolized his only child. Oakley was sadly de- 
pressed on learnirg the effect upon Bertha of his im- 
prisonment and dangerous position, and made me 
promise to keep him informed of tbe variations in her 
state of health. This I did, but the bulletins were 
not of a very satisfactory nature, and in Oakley’s 
pale and haggard countenance upon the day of trial, 
attributed by the spectators to uneasiness about his 
own fate, I read the painful and wearing anxiety the 
illness of his mistress occasioned him. 

The sentence was no sooner published, than every 
effurt was made to procure Oakley’s pardon, or, fail- 
ing that, a commutation of his punishment. Colonel 
de Bellechasse used all the interest he could com- 
mand; Monsieur de Berg set his friends to work: 
and I, on my part, did everything in my power to 
obtain mercy for the unfortunate young man. All 
our endeavors were fruitless. The minister of war 
refused to listen to the applications by which he was 
besieged. In amilitary view, the crime was flagrant, 
subversive of discipline, and especially dangerous as 
@ precedent in an army where promotion from the 
ranks continually placed between men, originally 
from the same class of society and long comrades and 
equals, the purely conventional barrier of the epau- 
let. The court-martial, taking into consideration 
the peculiar character of the oftence, had avoided 
the infliction of an ignominious punishment. Oakley 
was not sentenced to the boulet, or to be herded with 
common maletactors; his doom was to simple im- 
prisonment. And that doom the authorities refused 
to mitigate. 

Some days had elapsed since Oakley’s condemna- 
tion. Keturning weary and dispirited from a final 
attempt to interest an influential personage in his 
behalf, 1 was startled by a smart tap upon the shoul- 
der, and looking round, beheld the shrewd, good- 
humored countenance of Mr. Anthony Scrivington, 
a worthy man and excellent lawyer, who had long 
had entire charge of my temporal affairs. Upon this 
occasion, however, I felt small gratification at sight 
of him, forI had a lawsuit pending, on account of 
which I well knew I ought to have been in England 
a@month previously, and should have been but for 
this affair of Oakley’s, which had interested and oc- 
cupied me to the exclusion of my personal concerns. 
My solicitor’s unexpected appearance made me ap- 
prehend serious detriment trom my neglect. He 
read my alarm upon my countenance. 

‘‘Ah!” said be, ‘‘ conscience pricks you, I see. You 
know I have been expecting you these six weeks. 
No harm done, however; we shall win the day, not a 
doubt of it.” 

** Then you are not come about my business?” 





** Not the least, although I shall take you back with 
me, nowI have found you. A very different affair 





brings me over. By the by, you may perhaps help 
me. You know all Paris. I am come to look foran 
Englishman.” 

* You need not look long,” said I, glancing ata 
party of unmistakable Britons, who stood talking 
broad Cockney on the Boulevard. 

*‘Av, but not any Englishman. 1 wantone in par- 
ticular, the heir to a pretty estate of eight or ten 
thousand a-year. He was last heard of in Paris 
three years ago, and since then all trace of him is 
lost, Tis an odd affairenough. Noone could have 
expected his coming to the estate. A couple of 
years since, there were two young healthy men in 
his way. Both have died off—and he is the owner of 
Oakley Manor.” 

“Of what?” I exclaimed, ina tone cf voice that 
made Scrivington stagger back, and for a moment 
drew the eyes of the whole street upon us. “ What 
did you say?” 

Oakley Manor,’’ stammered the alarmed attor- 
ney, settling his well brushed hat, which had almost 
fallen from his head with the start he had given. 
**Old Valentine Oakley died the ‘other day, and his 
nephew Francis comes into the estate. But what on 
earth is the matter with you?” 

For'sole reply I grasped his arm, and dragged him 
into my house, close to which we had arrived. There, 
five minutes cleared up everything, and convinced 
Scrivington and myself that the man he sought now 
languished, a condemned criminal, in a French mili- 
tary prison. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon what all will con- 
jecture; superfluous to detail the active steps that 
were at once taken in Oakley’s behalf, with very 
different success, now that the unknown sergeant 
had suddenly assumed the character of an English 
gentleman of honorable name and ample fortune. 
Persons of great influence and diplomatic weight, 
who betore had’ refused to espouse the canse of an 
obscure adventurer in a foreign service, suffered 
themselves to be prevailed upon, and interceded effi- 
caciously for the master of Oakley Manor. It was 
even said that a letter was written on the subject by 
an English general of high distinction to an old op- 
ponent in arms. Be that as it may, all difficulties 
were at length overcome, and Oakley received his 
free pardon and discharge from the French service. 
And that equal measure of clemency might be shown, 
De Berg, upon the same day, was allowed to resume 
his place in his regiment. 

I would tell how the news of her lover’s pardon 
proved more potent than all the efforts cf the faculty 
to bring back joy to Bertha’s heart and the roses to 
her clteek; how Colonel Count de Bellechasse, on 
being informed of the attachment between his daugh- 
ter and Oakley, and of the real cause of the duel, at 
first stormed and was furious, but gradually allowed 
himself to be mollified, and finally gave his consent 
to their union; how De Berg exchanged into a regi- 
ment serving in Africa, and has since gained laurels 
and high rank. But I have no time to expatiate 
upon any of these interesting matters, for 1 leave 
town to-morrow morning for Oakley Manor, to pay 
my annual visit to My ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE. 





SAM PATCH. 


The Elmira Gazette has reprinted some extracts 
from a paper issued in that village 40 years ago, de- 
scribing the exploits of Sam Patch in jumping at 
Genesee Falls. A successful leap made Oct. 12, 1828, 
was thus described: 

“Sam has made his great jump. The day was 
lowery and rainy. However, the number of three 
hundred persons assembled on the island to witness 
the feat, the Canadian shore was crowded. To view 
the platform erected for the fearless Patch from the 
Biddle stairway did not appear so grand, as the plat- 
form reached only about two-thirds the height of the 
bank, but to descend to the margin of the water, in 
the gulf beneath, and there look up at the perpendic- 
ular ladder, made you imagine that it would require 
superhuman powers to accomplish such an enter- 
prise. Sam ascended the ladder and remained on 
the top about ten minutes, resting himself and ad- 
justing himself for the leap, during which he was re- 
peatedly cheered by the spectators. At length he 
rose—every eye was bent intentiy on him, he waved 
his hand and kissed the star-spangled banner that 
floated gracefully over his head, and then precipi- 
tated himself like an arrow into the flood below. 
*Twas a matchless and tremendous leap. He very 
soon reappeared and swam to the shore with great 
ease. Then it was that a painful and unpleasant yet 
indescribable sensation was driven from each breast 
by the flood of joy which succeeded on seeing that he 
was safe. Then it was that the benumbing spell 
which had reigned from the moment he arose on the 
platform was broken by the burst of the voices of 
congratulation.’ 

The jumping hero made his last and fatal leap 
November 13, 1829, thus chronicled: 

“Sam Patch isno more! He made his last leap 
from a scaffold erected on the bank of the falls this 
afternoon. The staging was elevated 25 feet. He 
sprung fearlessly trom it, and descended about one- 
third of the distance as handsome as he ever did. 
He then evidently began to droop, his arms extended, 
aud his legs separated ; and in this condition he struck 
the water, and sunk forever! It was a fearful leap, 
and fearfully it was terminated. The prevailing 
opinion is that he became lifeless ere he reached the 
water. He had drank fearfully in the morning, but 
was not apparently more overcome than he was on 
Friday last. It was truly a solemn scene, where so 
many thousands were witnesses to an immolation 





which had its origin only in an effort to satisfy the 
craving appetite of human curiosity. Sam's last re- 
quest, I understand, was that the funds collected 
should be sent to his mother, if his adventure should 
terminate fatally. His body bas not yet been found. 
The height of Genesee Falls, from which he jumped, 
is 100 feet. The staging was 25 feet above the Falls. 
The distance which he descended was therefore 125 
feet.” 

Sam Patch was a native of Pawtucket, R.I., where 
some of his relatives still reside. 
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BOYS’ RIGHTS. 
BY A BOY. 


Talk about the women and the darkies, and the— 
the—all the rest of ’em; none of ’em are balf 80 badly 
used as the boysare. I know a lot, and I can give 
you all their names. Ask ’emall. They’ll tell you 
that to be a boy is to be somebody without a right in 
the world. You're to take all that’s given, and give 
none back, ’cause you’re a boy. You're to pay fall 
fare in the cars and omnibuses, ’cause you’re a boy 
and not a child; and never have @ seat, ’cause you’re 
a boy and notaman. Fat lady gets in after it’s all 
full, and looks about her. Everybody looks at you. 
Old gentleman says, ‘‘my son,” reprovingly. Con- 
ductor says, ‘‘Come now, you boy.” You've paid 
your sixpence. No matter—that’s nothing, 

You’ve been on your legs with bundles all day. 
Who cares? you’rea boy. Now, a horse has such a 
load given him as he can carry, and a man wont carry 
any more than he can walk under. Ask boys what 
grown folks think they can carry. There’s no limit 
to it. 

Who don’t know a boy who does a man’s work, and 
does it well, for a tenth of what a man would get for 
it? Who hasn’t read an advertisement for a boy 
who ‘‘ writes a good hand, understands accounts, is 
willing to make himself useful, boards with his par- 
ents, is trustworthy, and no imprudence about him? 
The best recommendations required, and two dollars 
a week wages.” Ask a boy whether old folks don’t 
make as much fuss about it as if they were doing you 
a favor that would set you up for life. 

Who wants a boy anywhere? Your sisters don’t 
in the parlor. Your father don’t; he always asks if 
you are not wanted to do something somewhere, 
You make your mother’s head ache whenever you 
come near her. Old ladies snap you off. Young 
ladies ‘‘ hate you.” Young men tease you, and give 
it to you if you tease back. Other fellows—it’s be- 
cause they’re aggravated so, I know—always want to 
fight if they don’t know you, and when you geta 
black eye or a torn jacket, you hear of it at home. 

You look back and wonder if you ever were that 
pretty little fellow in petticoats that everybody stuffs 
with candy, and you wonder whether you’ll ever be 
@ man, to be liked by the girls and be treated po- 
litely by the other fellows, and paid for your work 
and allowed to do as you choose. And you make up 
your mind every day not to be a boy any longer than 
you can help it; and hear your grandfather or some- 
body complaining that ‘‘ there are no boys now,” and 
wonder if he remembers the life they led, that he 
don’t consider it a subject of rejoicing. There’s only 
one comfort in it all; boys will grow up, and then 
they generally forget all they went through in their 
youth, and make the boys of their day suffer, just as 
they suffered. 





LEMONS FOR FEVER. 

When persons are teverish and thirsty beyond what 
is natural, indicated in some cases by a metallic 
taste in the mouth, especially after drinking water, 
or by a wk‘t:sh appearance of the greater part of the 
surface of the tongue, one of the best “coolers,” in- 
ternal or external, is to take a lemon, cut off the top, 
sprinkle over it some loaf sugar, working it down- 
ward into the lemon with a spoon, and then suck it 
slowly, squeezing the lemon and adding more sugar 
as the acidity increases from being brought up from 
a lower point. Invalids with feverishness may take 
twoor three lemonsaday in this manner with the 
most marked benefit, manifested by a sense of cool- 
ness, comtort and invigoration. A lemon or two 
thus taken at tea time, as an entire substitute for the 
ordinary supper of summer, would give many a com- 
fortable night’s sleep, and on awakening after rest an 
invigoration, with an appetite for breakfast to which 
they are strangers who will have their cup of tea for 
supper, oz “‘ relish’ and cake, and berries, or peaches 
and cream. 





CURIOUS NEGRO LABOR. 


Most of the loading and discharging at Rio is done 
by lightere—there being but one wharf. The mer; 
chandise is conveyed from the lighters to the shore 
by negroes, who wade up to their middle in the 
water, carrying the goods on their heads. On shore, 
these fellows walk in a long procession, singing a mo- 
notonous song. They seem to prefar carrying bur- 
dens on their heads—transporting the very heaviest 
articles in this way. I have seen as many as sixteen 
men carrying a piano forte, locking step as they 
walked, and all joining in the song, which in this 
case was of real importance as enabling them to keep 
step. 1t is said that when the railroad to Petropolis 
was being built, the negroes insisted on carrying the 
band-barrows, which were furnished to them, on 
their heads, turning the wheel in front with the 
hand in time to the song. 





Do navigators have to double their capes in warm 
latitudes—or is it only in cold regions? 
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DISCOVERING M. 
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TRH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





A BAD MISTAKE. 





The spring of the year 186- will be well remem- 
bered by the numerous visitors at Rome, as one in 
which the thefts and robberies committed by the na- 
tives upon unsuspecting travellers, were unequalled 
in their number and audacity. No place of resort 
had proved more favorable to the practice than that 
most noble of all the ruined monuments of ancient 
time—the world-famed Colosseum. Parties visiting 


it by day and by night, while their minds were fully 


occupied by the mighty associations which naturally 
crowded upon them within its precincts, were daily 
and nightly relieved of their purses, watches and 
other ornaments, by the quick-witted, light-fingered 
Italians, who look upon all foreigners as their fair 
game. My friend, Mr. Antony Cox, had nut been 
left in ignorance of many tales of loss and robbery, 
sustained by various members of his acquaintance 
and others, but he did not choose on that account to 
forego the pleasure of a visit to the Colosseum by 
moonlight, it being in those days considered impossi- 
ble that any one laying claim to a thorough knowl- 
edge of Rome, should leave that city without making 
this nucturnal excursion. He determined, however, 
to keep a sharp lookout on his neighbors when he 
should arrive within the sacred walls, and also to re- 
sist to the utmost any attempt that might be made 
to defraud him of any of his property. This, he 
thought, would be easy enough, as on the night of 
that particular Tuesday in Holy Week the moon was 
only just past her full. At ten o’clock P. M., he 
found himeelf there in full enjoyment of the wonder- 
ful scene; the cold silver moonlight striking the old 
stone walls, illuminating a greater part of the build- 
ing with a strange, unearthly light, and throwing a 
melancholy pallor on the faces. of the people assem- 
bled there. The dark shadows on the reverse side 
of the walls, and the still blacker darkness un- 
der some of the arches, gave a fascination to the 
whole scene which, to be thoroughly appreciated, 
ought to be felt. 

Mr. Antony Cox had been standing some short 
space of time leaning with his back against a piece of 
the interior wall, near to the entrance of the arena, 
and was watching the different groups of passers-by, 
making his reflections on the various ways in which 
the scene appeared to impress them, when he was 
somewhat rudely jostied by a man habited like a 
priest, who, after tumbling over him, hurried on 
without apology towards the steps of a large crucifix 
erected in the centre of the arena, which no good 
Catholic ever passes by without a genuflexion. Mr. 
Cox instinctively clapped his hand upon his waist- 
coat pocket. Watch and chain were both gone! To 
dart after the supposed priest and to collar him was 
the work of an instant. ‘ Rendez-moi ma montre 
(he could speak no Italian), or it would be the worse 
for you.” ‘Non parlo Inglese,” said the priest, 
affecting entire innocence, and apparently in great 
fear. My friend was furious. “By heaven, you 
shall give me back my watch!” pointing to his pock- 
et, and shaking the priest violently al! the while. 
Whereupon, from beneath his cloak, the miserable 
ruffian produced watch and chain. Mr. Antony Cox 
inflicted a final shake, pocketed the watch, buttoned 
his coat tightly over it, and hurried away from the 
Colosseum with greatly ruffled feelings, and making 
Many good resolutions never again to expose himself 
to be practised upon by such anation of thieves. He 
gained his hotel without farther adventure, took his 
key from the porter, ran up innumerable stairs to his 
bedroom, unlocked his door—* Madre di Dio!” What 
lay conspicuous on his dressing-table? A watch 
and chain? Can it be? Yes! Surely no other! 
His own! Then what or whose has he got now in his 
pocket? That priest’s. Out with it. Look at it. 
He has robbed the priest. The man, in fear of his 
life, has given up his own property. He is probably 
at this moment lodging an information against him. 
The police are, perhaps, on his track! To rob a 
priest in this priest-governed city! ‘Twelve thou- 
sand monks and priests in Rome alone” rings in his 
ears. This fact had been casually mentioned in the 
table d’hote that very evening. What shall he do? 
Shall he try to escape at once from Rome? But 
there are his things to be packed, his hotel bill to 
settle, his passport to be vised. No, he will be brave; 
he will go to the police, restore the watch, tell his 
story, and trust to Providence. He confides his grief 
to the master of the hotel, who is a good-natured 
Frenchman, speaking every language under the sun 
indifferently well. He promises his help, goes with 
him to the authorities, and enables him to make a 
satisfactory apology for his unintentional raid on a 
member of Holy Church. Mr. Antony Cox is for- 
given, and thankfully retires from the excitements 

and dangers of Rome to the peacefal monotony of a 
London life. 





DISCOVERING MINES. 

It is fair to state, that science has occasionally pre- 
dicted where the precious metals have afterwards 
been found. Sir Roderick Murchison, for instance, 
after a visit to the auriferous tracts of the Ural 
Mountains, was struck by their great similarity to 
Some rock specimens from East Australia; and his 
address to the Geographical Society in 1844 prophe- 
sied that gold would be found in the latter region. 
Led by his observations, one Smith, engaged in the 
iron-works at Berrima, searched for gold, and found 
it. He came to the governor of the colony with a nug- 
get in his hand. ‘See what I have found,” said he; 
“* give me five hundred pounds, and I will show you 
the place;” which the governor declined to do, 
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Again, Macgregor, a Scotch shepherd, used to sell 
grains and nuggets of gold to the goldsmiths of Syd- 
ney, but would never reveal whence he got them. 

It is not usual, however, for discoverers of the 
precious metals to be prudent; they consider them- 
selves “lucky ” in this particular line, and will leave 
or sell a good “find,” in hopes of finding a better. 
This is what the Spaniards call “‘ the miners’ frenzy.” 
Thus, the richest vein of silver in Chili was discov- 
ered by Godoy, a hunter in the Andes. Fatigued by 
the chase, he seated himself, on one occasion, under 
the shelter of a great rock, and was struck by the 
color and brightness of a prejecting part. He chip- 
ped the stone with a knife, and finding he could cut 
it (to use his own expression) like cheese, he took a 
specimen of it toCopiapo. It was found to be chloride 
of silver. He agreed to share the profits of his dis- 
covery with a rich man, who engaged to work the 
mine; they came at once to masses of silver; but 
Godoy sold his interest in the matter for two thou- 
sand eight hundred pounds, and started to find more 
mines; and having wandered about the Andes for 
some years, died, having met with no more “ luck,” 
and without a penny. 

Two brothers, named Bolados, discovered near 
Copiapo, in a crevice cpened by some earthquake, 
an enormous block of silver ore, the cutting, trans- 
port and fusion of which was so easy, that these ig- 
norant men effected it without assistance; and in 
less than two years, realized one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds. They squandered, however, this 
enormous sum in gambling and dissipation; and 
when their mine became suddenly exhausted, they 
had not even the wretched pittance left on which 
they had begun. 

The history of the discoverers of the famous Alli- 
son Ranch in Nevada, California, is a more satistac- 
tory one. Some poor Irishmen, workers in a neigh- 
boring mine, were so fortunate as to hit upon it. 
They were so unlettered as not to be able to write 
their names, but they were excellent fellows. They 
first built a chapel, to thank God for his favors; then 
they erected handsome villas, and placed their work- 
men in exceptional positions; and they went by 
turns every week to San Francisco to spend their 
ingots of gold. They retain their simplicity, though 
with an income as large as that of many princes in 
Earope, but refuse to furnish any statement of their 

receipts. 

The success of Gould and Curry in their Nevada 
silver mine is even more astounding; they were so 
poor that they were at first obliged to barter two- 
thirds of their claim to a grocer for the necessaries 
of life, notwithstanding which they have realized 
enormous sums for their own portion. Including 
the product of 1857, the Gould and Curry Company 
have got fourteen millions of dollars out of their 
mine. 

The history of the Monte Catini Mine in Tuscany 
is very curious. M. Porte, its original owner, was 
half ruined by it, and sold it in 1837. Immediately 
afterwards, a@ block of massive ore was found that 
paid all expenses, and left four thousand pounds net 
profit. Then for fifteen years the mine produced 
forty thousand pounds a year, and still continues to 
yield largely. M. Porte, who had witnessed this 
heart-rending spectacle of the immediate success of 
others where he had labored in vain for years, soon 
died of grief. His marble bust adorns the entrance 
of the principal gallery of Monte Catini, but his heirs 
are poor. 

M. Simonin, who is, we suspect, a man of genius 
as well as of science, has lett no stone unturned in 
the elucidation of bis subject. He has even had a 
personal experience of the Spanish diviners, those 
who by a hazel wand tell you what precious metals 
lie beneath your feet; but the experiment was not 
satisfactory. 

In the mines cf the French Alps, a very curious 
| proceeding is adopted, which was invented by a lady, 
Madame Rey. She would explore the mountain, 
holding a piece of string, to which was attached a 
five-franc piece, a piece of lead, or a large copper 
coin, and pretended that this pendulum vibrated on 
approaching the vicinity ofa lode. She marked with 
stones the places where this happened, and then 
connected the point with an imaginary line, saying, 
“That is the direction of the lode.” M. Simonin 
does not attach much importance to this method— 
which indeed contradicts the law of physics, which 
asserts that bodies of the same nature mutually repel 
each other—but he allows that Madame Rey has 
really discovered hitherto unknown mines, 
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NECESSITY OF AIR. 


Air is as necessary to the germination of seeds as 
it is to animal life. And seeds, when buried so deep- 
ly in the ground as to be cut off from the air, will 
never germinate. The part that atmospheric air 
performs in the act of germination is the same that 
it fultils in the respiration of animals. Air, explains 
M. Fignir, acts on the seed by means of oxygen; and 
the germinating seed, like the animal, breathes out 
carbonic acid. It takes up carbon into its own sub- 
stance, and the carbon contrives with the oxygen of 
the air to form carbonic acid; but from the instant 
when, by the progress of germination, the young 
plant has produced small green leaves the chemical 
phenomenon is reversed. There are many curious 
facts in regard to the germination of seed which the 
world at large do not understand. Plain, practical 
farmers are the hope of a country, but a little scien- 
titic truth added to practical knowledge, would not, 
we are tempted to believe, retard the progress of 





agriculture. 





CROCODILES. 


Of all wild animals, the crocodile seems to be the 
most alarming and destructible. An Egyptian sports- 
man, who supported himeelf and his family by the 
product of his gun, about three years since, with 
three of his neighbors, went to an island called Geizer- 
il-Arab—a favorite resort of crocodiles—to hunt for 
their eggs. As they were going round the island, 
three crocodiles escaped into the river. On examin- 
ing the spot, a quantity of eggs were discovered in 
the sand. These they secured, and were proceeding 
back to their tent, when a crocodile who had watch- 
ed the transaction rushed to the place of her deposit, 
and as rapidly returned to the river, and swimming, 
followed them opposite to their abode, where until 
nighfali her eyes were seen above the water. The 
sportsmen feasted sumptuously upon their spoil; but 
as soon as the last embers of their fire had died 
away, the crocodile charged them furiously, repeating 
her attacks several times during the night; and it 
was only by the frequent discharge of their fire- 
arms that they kept her off at all. The crocodile, 
which had hitherto remained harmless, now became 
furious, and attacked all the cattle it could catch 
upon the river-side. Among the victims was a fine 
mare in a neighboring village, who, as usual, was 
allowed to graze in the coarse abundant pasturage. 
One day, whilst drinking, she was seized in the back 
of the neck by the jaws of the crocodile. The mare 
being a powerful animal, in an agony of pain, threw 
up her head. The crocodile dropped upon her back, 
and, with her strange burden, the mare galloped off 
to her stable. The astonished villagers immediately 
set upon the crocodile with their naboot, or stout 
sticks, until she was induced to let go her hold and 
dismount; but the mare died from the joint effect of 
its wounds and fright. 

During March, which is the breeding season, the 
crocodiles deposit their eggs in the sand on the banks, 
or, in preference, in sma!l sandbanks or islands on 
the stream. The eggs, which are white and hard, in 
size resemble those of the domestic goose. One found 
on the White River measured exactly three inches 
and a halfin length, and five inches and thirteen 
sixteenths in circumference. 

The care and anxiety bestowed by these ferocious 
creatures upon their eggs is astonishing. When 
about to lay, the female crocodile will dig with her 
claws a hole in the sand, six inches deep, drop her 
egg therein, and cover it up. She will then make 
several holes around the first, to mislead those in 
search of her treasure. Every day she wil! add a 
fresh egg to her store, at the same time carefully en- 
larging the excavation, turning them, and recover- 
ing them with sand. After they are hatched by the 
sun’s rays, the mother will place her young in the 
shallow water of a retired creek, where she will nour- 
ish them until they are capable of feeding themselves. 
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[We shall be pleased io receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





WELLFLEET, MASS. 


The members of Adams Lodge, in Wellfleet, with 
their ladies and invited guests, assembled in Union 
Hall, on Monday evening, 31st ult., to witness the 
ceremony of installing the officers of the Lodge by R. 
W. Bro. Jos. K. Baker, who was accompanied by 
W. Bro. Jos. P. Johnson, as G. S. W., and W. Bro. 
O. C. Baker, as G. M. After the usual ceremony of 
the reception of the grand officers, R. W Baker pro- 
ceeded to install the following brethren: 

Warren Newcomb, W. M. 
Geo. T. Wyer, 8. W. 

M. W. Grant, J. W. 

J. G. Higgins, Treasurer. 
G. W. Holbrook, Secretary. 
E. T. Atwood, 8. D. 

S. B. Rich, J. D. 

L. W Carl, 8S. 8. 

M. Rich, Jr., J. 8. 

E. P. Cook, Tiler. 

After the ceremonies had been performed, the of- 
ficers, members and invited guests were escorted to 
the lower hall, where a bountiful collation had been 
prepared, and the company were invited to partake 
of the bounty spread before them, to which ample 
justice was done. 
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HYANNIS, MASS. 


. The following Companions of the Orient Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons of Hyannis were installed last 
week: 

R. S. Pope, H. P. 

Theophilus Bassett, K. 

A. S. Hallett, S. 

B. F. Clark, Treasurer. 

Samuel Snow, Secretary. 

Peter Pineo, C. H. 

J. W. Chapman, P. 8S. 

J. B. Baxter, R. A. C. 

A. Berry, M. 3d V. 

S. Ames, M. 2d V. 

J. H. Frost, M. 1st V. 





E. Parris, Tiler. : 
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EXETER, N. H. 

We learn from Exeter, N. H., that the annual 
communication of Star in the East Lodge, No. 59, A. 
F. and A. M., occurred on the 20th ultimo, when the 
following persons were elected for the ensuing year: 

Joseph 8. Parsons, W. M. 

Daniel W. Ranlet, 8S. W. 

Chas. C. Hunkins, J. W. 

John J. Bell, Treasurer. 

Geo. E. Lane, Secretary. 

Hervey Kent, Chaplain. 

Edward K. Walker,S. D. 

Joseph E. Lang, J. D. 

John S. Rowell, Marshal. 

Tho. R. Davis, Deputy Marshal. 

Geo. W. Green, S. 8. 

Benj. M. Tilton, J. 8. 

Irvin M. Watson, Tiler. 

N. A. Shute, Chas. G. Connor, Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Eben Folsom, Representative to Grand Lodge. 

The installation services were held on Thursday 
evening at Masonic Hall, and were witnessed by up- 
wards of one hundred “ brothers of the mystic tie,” 
and a large number of ladies. The ceremonies were 
conducted by P. M. Jere. D. Parker, whose name 
will be familiar to many of your readers as that of a 
prominent man in Boston business circles. 

_At the close of the installation exercises the com- 
pany partcok of a substantial collation, after which 
an hour or two was passed very agreeably in social 
converse, the younger portion mingling in the meas- 
ures of the dance. 





CHELSEA, MAss.—At the Jast meeting of the R. 
A. Chapter of the Shekinah, a superb P. H. P. jewel 
was presented to M. W. Chas. M. Avery, who has 
for two years past filled the chair of High Priest with 
distinguished ability. It was presented by W. M. 
Tracy P.Checver, D. D. G. M., in a speech recog- 
nizing the services and merits of the recipient, which 
was replied to in a happy manner, 
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FREEMASONS AS LABOREBS. 

As the Freemasonry of the present day is a lineal 
descendant of the operative Masonry of earlier times, 
80 all our lectures and teachings appropriately incal- 
cate, not the dignity, but the necessity of labor. As 
our ancient brethren wrought assiduously with the 
mallet and chisel, the level and square, in the quar- 
ries and upon the walls of the temple, so are we 
everywhere admonished to labor with equal assiduity, 
if not with the same implements. Not only are we 
exhorted to strive for the upbuilding of a worthy 
spiritual temple in every soul, but by the tenets of 
Freemasonry, the absolute duty of every man to 
labor worthily in some calling—some actual industry. 

Every man, from his reception into a Lodge until 
the close of his Masonic career, has it constantly 
placed before his eyes, that he is to devote such a 

portion of every day to some worthy labor, that he 
can decently support himself and his family without 
the aid of others, and, if possible, provide a surplus 
for charitable purposes. 

This is far different from the mere assertion of the 
dignity of labor by men who, perhaps, have never 
done areal day’s work in their lives. It is a positive 
command and earnest exhortation running through 
all the constitution of our Order, and framing its very 
gcvundwork. 

If any man has ever been a Mason who did not so 
worthily labor in some honest calling, he was, by so 
much, an unworthy brother, and short of the true 
standard. 

We do not mean that every man need be a manual 
laborer, nor that a man is disqualified for member- 
ship in the Fraternity who has an income sufficient 
for his maintengnce. The day has gone by for any 
such shallow distinctions, to be recognized. Every 
man is known as a worker who works, whether it be 
with his hands or his head; and the Masonic Fra- 
ternity can point with pride to a long roll of true, 
hard-working brethren, who have been eo situated 
all their lives, as to be beyond the necessity of labor- 
ing for a support. 

Let every brother remember then, that idleness is 
unbecoming a Mason, and that it God has so endow- 
ed him with riches that he need not work for his 
subsistence, it was that he might have the more 
leisure for nobler and more exalted labors. It is not 
less the duty of the Master to place the designs upon 
the trestle-board, than of the bumblest apprentice to 
do his part in carrying them out. 





FREEMASONRY. 


It is useless to profess a knowledge of Freemason- 
ry, if we do not frame our lives according to it. It is 
not enough to be acquainted with its doctrines and 
precepts, if we tail to reduce them to practice. In 
such & case, our knowledge will rather tend to our 
dishonor in the world, and will certainly be an addi- 
tional article of acquisition against us in the next. 
It would be very unreasonable to doubt the bene- 
ficial eff-cts of our Masonic precepts, but to admit 
them to be true, and yet act as if they were false, 
would be unwise in the highest degree. I will not, 
however, do my brethren the injustice to believe 
that many of them are capable of such a perversion 
of reason. And itis my firm persuasion, that they 
who practise the duties which Freemasonry teaches, 





in corjanction with the faith propounded in their 
religion, will inherit that eternal city of God. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SNOW FLAKE. 





BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 





Brilliantly flashing, 'gainst the window dashing, 
The snow fiake trembles, on its wing of white, 

Silently beaming, like a banner streaming, 

An angel banner from the hills of light. 

Noiselessly treading where the fields are spreading, 

A silver network weaves o’er rock and tree, 

Its fingers fairy in the forest tarry, 
Decking its arches with soft drapery. 


In famed Carrara is no such quarry, 
As thine, O Winter, with thy art refined, 
Nor in Genius's vision has such beauty risen, 
As maps its marvels to the thoughtful mind. 
In beauty glances, in sunlight dances, 
Each gemmed and diademed imperial spray, 
Winter's frostwork glitters, and in flashing letters 
“ Memento mori’ writes upon the day. 


I read thy mission like a holy vision, 
Thou veiled prophet, speaking to the heart, 
For time is stealing and its mists concealing 
Life's distant memories, whispering—depart. 
And well, though fading, if its moments laden 
With well done duty, like thy jeweis, rise, 
Not Death's cold finger, where its snow flakes linger, 
Can bar us from our happy home—the skies. 


Beautiful Nature, in thy every feature, 
Some new conception of my God I view, 

The sunset's glory or the storm's wild fury 
All to his attributes and grandeur true, 

In summer's dingles, or where winter mingles, 
The Alpine avalanche and brooklet stones— 
In soft airs speaking or in whirlwinds shrieking, 

I hear the music of a Father's tones. 


» 





(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
MY SOLDIER-SHIPMATE, LAWRENCE. 


BY W. H. MACY. 








““HALLOO! Who've we gothere? A strange sail, 
I reckon!’’ said Mr. Rossiter, our first officer, as he 


came on deck one morning, when we were lying in 
the Bay of Islands. 

“Don’t know, sir, who or what he is,” answered 
Hinds, his boatsteerer: ‘‘He’s either deaf-and- 
dumb, or else he is mighty good at shamming it. 
I’ve tried him on every tack.” 

The “‘ strange sail” referred to was a slender, well- 
built young man, with a pleasant expression in an 
unmistakably Irish face, and light brown hair, shin- 


ordinary citizen’s garments. He sat, perched up, 
feet and all, on the windiass-end, with his back 
against the bitts, staring at vacancy. There was 
nothing seaman-like about his appearance; it was 
rather that of a wanderer who had lost his reckon- 


there. 

“A runaway soger,” muttered the mate, dogmati- 
cally. “‘Can’t fool me, you know. Here, my mar! 
this way!” he called out, like one who is in the habit 
of being obeyed. 


case, for the person addressed gave no sign that he 
even heard the other. 

“Dye hear, there?’? demanded Mr. Rossiter, ad- 
vancing towards him. ‘Come aft!” 

put his hand on his shoulder, before he could extort 
from him anything like consciousness. Then a pair 
of honest blue eyes were turned so as to look appeal- 
ingly in the mate’s face. 

“* Look here, my friend,”’ said Mr. Rossiter, firmly, 
birds with chaff. I’ve seen just such chaps as you 


do you belong to?” 

of those in whose power he was. 
“Of course,” returned the mate. 

I didn’t need so much as that. 

of his jowls and chin.” 


been much misinformed about them.” 


wouldn’t have shown yourseif to me at all. 


gied closely behind. His chin was also destitute of 
beard, and he was dressed in a well-worn suit of 


ing, and had sat down to speculate how he got 


He was to meet an exception to the rule in this 


But he was obliged to walk up to the stranger, and 


and yet not unkindly, “don’t try to humbug old 
before. Between you and me, now, what regiment 


“ The sixty-fifth infantry, sir,” answered the young 
man, seeming to have suddenly changed his tactics, 
to throw himself, Napoleon-like, upon the generosity 


“Why, there’s 
the corner of your boiled-lobster jacket peeping out 
of your little bundle there, under the windlass. But 
Did you think I 
couldn’t spot a man that has just run from the Brit- 
ish army, where every drum-boy is obliged to scrape 
his face once in twenty-four hours, whether he has 
any beard or not? I can tell him by the very polish 


“But you wonldn’t give me up,sir, I hope! If 
you would, I have much mistaken the character of 
American seamen. Or, I should rather say, 1 have 


** Well—you see—there’s two sides to that matter. 
Now, if you hadn’t been green to our ways—if you 
had been a sailor yourself, instead of a soger, you 
You’d 


about the business. It might get the ship into trouble 
with the authorities.” 

“‘ And what do you mean to do with me, sir?” ask- 
ed the young man, anxiously, picking up his bundle. 
“‘T would as soon die as be sent back into the service. 
I shall be flogged without mercy, as I have already 
been, and for a very trifling offence, I assure you.” 

“I shall not trouble myself to hunt up your regi- 
ment, to deliver you up. But I must set you ashore 
at once, before the captain comes, or it will be my 
duty to report the case to him. I’m not supposed to 
know that you’re a deserter, you know. You are 
simply a strange man found on board, that doesn’t 
belong here, and isn’t on the articles. By the way, 
I haven’t asked yet, how did you get here?” 

“T came under the bows in a small canoe, with a 
single Maori, sir. I hired him to bring me.” 

“‘At what time was this?” 

** Just before daylight, sir.” 

“You knew enough, then, to choose the sleepy 
hour, it seems. Who had the morning watch?” he 
demanded, aloud. 

“I did, sir,” answered Abel Morse, a Connecticut 
youth, rather sheepishly. 

“What kind of a lubberly anchor watch do you 
keep? To let boats come in the night and board us 
over the knight-heads! Here, Hinds, take a crew in 
the boat, and set this youngster ashore. Right in 
here, on this point abeam of us.” 

“And, hark’ee, friend,’’ said he, in an aside to the 
stranger, “‘ when you board another ship in the dark 
—or this one, either—don’t sham dummy, nor don’t 
report yourself to the mate. I don’t care if thewhole 
British army is barracked in the fore-peak, but I 
mustn’t know it betore the ship is in blue water.” 

‘© What sort of a man is that officer of yours?” 
asked the deserter of me, after we had pulled out of 
hearing. 

“Are you puzzled what to make of him?” said I, 


“Yes. His duty seemed to lie one way, and his 
inclination another.” 

** Just so,” said I. ‘‘ He’s a whole-souled man, is 
Mr. Rossiter, as sailors estimate one. If he had 
known you were coming aboard, he would have shut 
his eyes.” 

** He almost as good as told me so, if I can under- 
stand his hints. Where are you going to land me?” 
he asked, raising his head from where he had been 
crouched down out of view in the bow of the boat. 
“I’m going up a short piece from the end of the 
point, 80 you can slip ashore and right into the 
bush,” said Hinds. ‘“ Be ready now for a dart.” 
“And if you come aboard again in my anchor- 
watch,” added Abel Morse, “and find me napping, 
wake me up. If you had done so, you’d have been 
all right,and I too. *Cause I’d have stowed you 
away; and Mr. Rossiter wouldn’t have known that I 
had been warming my eye.” 

‘Thank you. Thank you, boys, all!” he answered, 
as he took his leave. “I'll be wiser next time, if I 
get another chance like that. And I will, sooner or 
later,” he added, with tears of bitter disappointment. 
“T’ll be rid of this curssd service, one way or the 
other—I’ll either escape or be flogged to death.” 
“Can you get your cance and Maori again?” 
whispered Abel. 

“Yes. He’s my true friend, and will help me at 
any time when I want him.” 

“You know a signal-lantern when you see it? 
Come down on this point to-night, between ten and 
tweive, and keep your eye peeled. If you seea light, 
just for a minute, the coast is clear.” 

He wrung ali our hands affectionately, and darted 
away out of view. 

We had been four days at sea, and had reeled off 
several hundred miles on our course towards the 
equator. While Mr. Rossiter was overseeing the 
duty of washing off decks in the morning, a cry was 
heard from aloft, not according to the orthodox form- 
ula, “There she biows!” but, * Here’s a whale, off 
here!” 

‘*“Whereaway?” roared the mate, eagerly. 

“ Right off here, sir!’ He looked upward and saw 
& man sitting on the foretop-gallant yard, pointing 
with his arm outstretched to leeward. 

The cry was taken up now by the other mast-head- 
men, and in the stir and excitement consequent 
upon the discovery that it was a large spermaceti, 
the mate had no time to comment upon the awkward 
manner in which he had been “raised.” But when 
the monster lay secured in the fiuke-chain along- 
side, the richest prize we had taken for months, he 
found leisure to make the inquiry, addressed gener- 
ally to all hands: 

“Who raised this whale?” 

“ Lawrence, sir,”’ I answered, happening to be near 
| at the moment. 

** Lawrence? Who's he?” 

** Lawrence Doyle, sir, the new man who joined us 
at the Bay of Islands.” 

**I don’t know any such man. Where is he?”’ 

Iwent forward and called him. “ Go aft, Law- 


“‘He’s a green hand, to be sure; but there’s the 
makings of a smart fellow in him, or I’m no judge. 
He’s too good stuff for a soger, anyhow. Anything’s 
good enough to fill up the army, and he’s raised a 
big whale a’ready ; that’s something for a raw hand 
to do.” a 

A sharp-sighted, or more properly quick-eyed man 
.is always a jewel in the estimation of the genuine old 
whaleman. His success in seeing the first “spout” 
of the season, entitled him to the contents of the 
“ bounty-bag,”’ which contained quite a treasure in 
the way of slops and tobacco, as also a few dollars 
in money. He had taken his first lessons in climbing 
the rigging during the night-watches, unknown to 
the officers. And thus Lawrence Doyle became my 
shipmate; and the captain and mate taking a liking 
to him, he was regularly shipped, so far as it could 
be done at sea, with a “ lay” against his name. 

His name and his features bespoke him an Irish- 
man, but there was little or no brogue to his speech, 
and he had been well educated. Brutal treatment, 
the evidence of which was written in indelible char- 
acters upon his back, had driven him to desert. He 
had found himself on board our ship without any de- 
fined pian of proceeding, and a wayward impuise 
had induced him to pass himself, at first,as a deaf 
mute. A most difficult part to play; and one which, 
if successful, might indeed excite pity, but would 
have caused us to get rid of him as soon as possible. 

The prediction of Mr. Rossiter proved true, that 
Lawrence had the material in him of which to make 
a sailor. His progress was very rapid, and at the 
end of the cruise, no one would have ventured to 
class him as a green-hand. We, his shipmates, had 
learned to esteem him for his many good qualities, 
and he stood high in the opinion of ail on board, 
both forward and aft. 

Captain Barnes found it necessary, in consequence 
of business engagements, to make our port again at 
the Bay of Islands the next year. Lawrence was in 
great fear lest he might be recognized, though his ap- 
pearance was much altered by the growth of his hair 
and incipient beard. He was very careful how he 
showed himself on shore, at first; but we soon learn- 
ed that the regiment to which he had belonged had 
been relieved by another during our absence. This 
fact much diminished the chances of detection. 
Still, there were many civilians in the port who 
might be able to recognize him, and it behooved our 
deserter to be on his guard. 

A customhouse official had been quartered upon 
us, according to the custom of the British colonial 
ports, to see that we did not smuggle a pound of to- 
bacco ashore now and then, or sell any gunpowder or 
worthless fiint-lock muskets to the Maories. Our 
soldier-shipmaie knew this Grayson well enough ; 
but, peresiving that he was not recognized by him, 
became quite confident while on board, the only pre- 
caution taken being to address him as Tom, which 
all hands were careful to remember. 

But one day, Abel Morse, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, forgot his lesson. Turning suddenly to call 
some one to help him, be sung out, ‘‘ Here Lawrence! 
—Tom, I mean—give us a lift here!” He biushed at 
his slip of the tongue; but, looking about him, saw 
no reason to believe that any harm had been done. 

But I happened, at the moment, to be looking di- 
rectly at the revenue officer, who stood within easy 
hearing, though hidden from Morse’s view behind 
the mainmast. 1 saw his face light up suddenly, and 
noted his earnest glance at Lawrence. The mistake 
‘would have perhaps compromised no one, but for the 
fact of its having been so hurriediy rectified, and the 
confused look of the speaker, as well as of Lawrence 
himeelf. 

Bat if Grayson had any suspicions, he kept his own 
counsel, and seon after walked away aft, whistling, 
and went slowly down into the cabin. I hastened 
to put my shipmates on their guard by telling them 
what I had observed. Abel was ready to bite his 
own tongue off for vexation. 

“Ym afraid, Lawrence,” said he, ‘that I’ve got 
you in a worse scrape than you did me when you first 
came abeard in my anchor-watch. I forgot myself 
for an instant; but 1 am ready to do anything—lie 
for you, or fight for you, if necessary, to get you out 
of it.” 

“* It was another green thing that you did, Law- 
rence,” said I, ‘‘ giving us your true name when you 
should have kept it secret, and sailed under false 
colors.” 

“‘Another illustration of Mr. Rossiter’s doctrine,” 
he answered, ‘that honesty isn’t always the best 
policy.” 

Just so. I’m afraid Grayson has got aciue. For 
as Lawrence was your name here in the barracks, it 
is, of course, the name by which the hue-and-cry 
was raised when they were hunting for you, and is 


at once to his recoliection that this ship was here at 
that time,and that the authorities searched herr 
though without success.” 





“Was Grayson stationed on board then?” he 


known to all in the port. And besides, it will occur | 


| Hinds, with a request that he would deliver it to the 
keeper of the “ Prince Albert,” a public honse near 
the landing. The mate,at the same moment, jooked 
over bis shoulder and gave us the wink, intimating 
that he was acquainted with its contents, and that it 
was not to reach its destination. 

As soon as we passed out of sight of the ship the 
letter was opened. It was directed to the chief o; 
police at Korarika, and read : 


“J have reason to believe that Lawrence Doyle, 
who deserted from the sixty-fifth a year ago, is among 
this ship’s crew. I am almost sure of it; but you 
know him better than I, and also what steps to take. 
He is called Tom by his shipmates. 


* Yours, R. Grayson.” 


We did not hesitate to destroy the note; though 
this was but postponing the matter, and gaining a 
little time. The revenue officer appeared to be look- 
ing impatiently all the next day for something which 
did not come; probably the police-boat from Korari- 
ka. He could not go on shore himeelf, for, as custo- 
dian of her mejesty’s revenue, he was forbidden to 
leave his post for a single hour. Captain Barnes 
came on board with his papers at night, the ship 
being ready to go to sea next morning; and now, if 
ever, he was expected to do his duty, and be on the 
alert until the ship should be fairty under sail and 
heading down the bay. 

The search-boat came alongside while we were 
heaving short on our chain, but the chief of police 
was not present in person. His subordinates did 
their duty, or went through the forms, the search 
being never very rigid except in cases where some 
soldier was missing. But Grayson now found his 
opportunity to confer with the policemen, and to ask 
why the contents of his despatch to their chief had 
not been attended to. 

They, of course,*knew nothing of what he meant. 
But while the mutual explanations were going on, a 
cry was raised ‘‘Where’s Tom?” It passed from 
mouth to mouth; there was a bustle and hurried 
conference among us at the windlass, and soon Mr. 
Rossiter hurried aft with a report that we bad lost a 
man by desertion. One was missing at the eleventh 
hour. 

** Who is it?” demanded the captain, angrily. 

“ Tom, sir.” 

‘Why, that’s the man that I suspect,” whispered 
Grayson to the police. 

** One of my crew is missing,” said Captain Barnes, 
‘*and by the strict rules of the port, I suppose I am 
bound to make an effort to get him again, and to 
offer a reward; but I hope it wont be necessary 
to detain me, for I am very anxious to get to sea 
to-day.” 

“By the way, it’s the man who joined us here a 
year ago,” put in Mr. Rossiter, as if to remind the 
captain of the fact. 

“ Yes, we found him on board after we were at sea, 
and it was too late to turn back. I have always sus- 
pected that he might be an army-deserter.”’ 

Grayson and the police were swallowing al! this 
with greedy ears. Visions of the reward for the ap- 
prehension of Lawrence swam before their eyes. 

“There'll be no need to detain your ship in this 
case, captain,” said one of the police officers. ‘“‘I’!] 
tell you what I think would be well for you to do. 
Suppose you go to sea, and then stand in off the 
mouth of the harbor, say three or four days hence; 
that is the surest way to get your man, as he 
will show himself as soon as he feels certain the ship 
is gone.” 

“A very good idea,” answered the captain, rubbing 
his hands in keen enjoyment. “I’ll do it! Heave 
away, Mr. Rossiter, and take your anchor.” 

All parties appeared well content with this manner 
of proceeding. The police had no doubt of their abil- 
ity to capture Lawrence Doyle if he were left on 
shore, and thus secure the queen’s bounty-money. 
And they reserved the chance of a reward from Cap- 
tain Barnes, in case the man proved not to be Doyle, 
tor he would have been sent on board at the reap- 
pearance of the ships off the harbor. 

On the other hand, we had thrown dust in their 
eyes and got rid of them neatly. As soon as all the 
*‘ landsharks” had left, and we were running sea- 
ward, the piles of old rigging and lumber were 
tumbled off the top of the tryworks, the ca- 
boose-cover lifted, and Lawrence released from his 
voluntary prison in one of the try-pots. We had 
stowed him away there, moving and replacing all 
the coils of rope and old junk during the previous 
night, while Grayson lay quietiy sleeping in the 
eabin. And that officious worthy never knew, until 
we were well at sea, that the chief of police had not 
received his letter. And while he was storming in 


resumed his old place among us, and Mr. Rossiter 
was waking the echoes along the shore with his 
stentorian laughter. 

The runaway is now Captain Kossiter’s first officer, 
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impotent rage at the trick, Lawrence had quietly — 
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and as good a Yankee as any manufactured one; 4 
better one, even, than many “ to the manner born.” 
And who that knows Lawrence Doyie now, for he 
still bears his true name, would believe that be ever 
wore a red jacket and a “choker” in the queen's 
army? 
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Montana Indians. 

The State constable has reduced his force, discharg- 
ing eighty men. 

Murdering Indians and Quaker policy does not 
seem to agree. 

Coon-skins are still legal tender in Vermilion Coun- 

ty, Indiana. 
The new tenor, Lefranc, is said to have been a 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








BORNEO AND SUMATRA ANIMALS, 


A very carious animal which Mr. Wallace met 
with ingBorneo, but which is more abundant in 
Sumatra, is the Galeopithecus, or flying lemur. This 
creature has a broad membrane extending all round 
its body, to the extremities of the toes, and to the 
point,of the tail, and enabling it to pass obliquely 
through;the air, from one tree to another. During 
the day, it is sluggish, and reste clinging to the 
trunks of trees; and as its olive or brown fur closely 
resembles the color of the mottled bark, it readily 
escapes observation. ‘‘Once,” says Mr. Wallace, 
“in a bright twilight, I saw one of these animals ron 
upatrank in a rather open place, and then glide 
obliquely through the air to another tree, on which 
it alighted near the base, and immediately began to 
ascend. I paced the distance from one tree to the 
other, and found it to be seventy yards, and the 
amount of descent I estimated at no more than thir- 
ty-five or forty feet, or less than one in four. This, 1 
think, proves that the animal must have some power 
of guiding itself through the air, otherwise it would 
have little chance of alighting exactly upon the 
trunk. Dr. Collingwood, who had a good opportu- 
nity of observing the habits of these animals, from 
the veranda of a friend’s house, at Sarawak, declares 
that they can glide from near the top of one high 
tree to the lower branches of another tree about 150 
yards distant. This seems almost a mechanical im- 
possibility, and we prefer accepting Mr. Wallace's 
figures. 
Befure leaving Sumatra, he had the good fortune 
to obtain a family of the large hornbill, known as 
Bucerus bicornis. As he was sitting at breakfast, 
his hunters brought in a fine large male, which was 
shot while in the act of feeding the female, who was 
shut up in the hole of a tree. The size of this specimen 
is not mentioned, but the fall-grown bird is usually 
fully four feet in length. The tree was at once visited, 
and, “ata height of twenty feet, appeared a small 
hole, and what looked like a quantity of mud which 
had been used in stopping up the large hole.” The 
harsh cry of the bird inside was soon heard, and she 
was seen to put out the white extremity of her bill. 
A rupee was in vain offered to any one who would 
ascend the tree and secure the bird, with the egg or 
young one, and, with a ead heart, he returned to his 
breakfast. In aboutan hour afterwards, a tremen- 
dous hoarse screaming was heard, and the bird, to- 
gether with a young one, which had been found in 
the hole, was triumphantly brought in. It was “as 
large as a pigeon, but without a particle of plumage 
on any part of it. It was exceedingly plump and 
soft, and with a semi-transparent skin, so that it 
looked more like a bag of jelly, with head and feet 
stuck on, than like a real bird.”” This extraordinary 
habit on the part of the male in plastering up the fe- 
male, with her egg, and feeding her, not only during 
incubation, but till the young one is fledged, has 
been long known to be common to several of the 
larger hornbills. 


Buch in Wittle. 


The small pox and whiskey are raging among the 











blacksmith in the Crimea. 

The injection of ammonia is found to be a sure 
remedy for snake bites. 

Lord Napier of Magdala is spoken of as the new 

der-in-chief in India. 

Peas in Cape May County, New Jersey, are several 
inches in height. 

What State is high in the middle and round at 
both ends? O-hi-o. 

The English press are chuckling because our Sec- 
retary Robeson says that our ironclads are worthless. 
Just as if he knew. 

Our Canadian friends are troubled with American 
silver. Let them send it to us. 

Profitable busineas—Selling cadetships by congress- 
men. 

Utah is the place for women, as they now have the 
right to vote. 

The public express many regrets at the death of 
Mr. Joseph Wesley Harper, of the firm of Harper 
Brothers. 

South Carolina has shipped 3000 tons of white clay 
to the Northern candy-makers. 

In Indiana they burn down an unpopular preach- 
er’s house as a hint to him to leave. 

Florida expects a pine-apple crop worth $200,000 
next year. 

The New York Foundling Asylum has received 
300 waifs. 

A fast youth of Cincinnati has joined the Shakers 
in disgust at the follies of lifs in the world. 

It now looks as though the probibitionists of Mas- 
sachusetts would start a new party. 

Hens might make a pile of money now if they would 
only attend to business. 

A woman’s tears are generally more effective than 
her words. In this case wind is a less powerful ele- 
ment than water. 

There are 510 pupils in the Girard College at Phila- 
delphia. 

Three hundred and fifty American families are now 
in Dresden. 








Che World in Miniature. 


LOVE NOT BLIND. 
Passion is blind, not love; her wondrous might 
Informs with threefold power man's inward sight; 
To her deep glance the soul, at large displayed, 
Shows all its mingled mass of light and shade; 
Men call her blind, when she but turns her head, 
Nor scan the fault for which her tears are shed. 
Can dull indifference or hate’s troubled gaze 
See through the secret heart's mysterious maze? 
Can scorn and envy pierce that “ dread abode,” 
Where true faults rest beneath the eye of God ? 
Not theirs, mid inward darkness to discern 
The spiritual splendors, how they shine and burn. 
All bright endowments of a noble mind 
They, who with joy behold them, soonest find; 
And better none its stains of frailty know 
Than they who fain would see it white as snow. 


It has been proved beyond dispute that pain can 
be felt for twenty minutes after decapitation, by the 
following experiments, made by a Paris surgeon: 
Two human heads were placed in the rays of the sun, 
and the eyelids which had been opened were imme- 
diately shut; and the head of an assassin named Ter- 
rier, which was experimented upon more than a 
quarter of an hour after having been separated from 
the body, turned its eyes when called. 


A New York Times compositor has set twenty lines 
of solid minion type in fifteen minutes—which is at 
the rate of over 2000 ems an hour. He is doubtless 
the fastest compositor living. 


The Indians on the plains buy a good many canned 
goods of the sutlers, but they cannot be induced to 
try the Devilled Ham—the representation of his sa- 
tanic majesty on the label is too much for them. 

A saloon-keeper at Janesville, Wis., offers a prize 
of a gold-headed cane to the man who drinks and 
pays for the most liquor during the present year. 
There isa small army of men ready to be treated 
about that saloon. 


A new remedy is announced for the cure of chronic 
lung disease. The patient is to place the skin of a 
cat upon his chest every night. This remedy induces 
easier respiration, and finally cleanses the lungs. As 
these patients require a fresh cat every day, it follows 
that these animals will be in great demand, and there 
will be a chance for some expert Yankee to make his 
fortune by raising cats. ° 

A carriage was passing a wayside hut in rural 
New York, when the driver heard screams within as 
if some one was being murdered. The driver jumped 
down, and pushed open the door, and asked what 
was the matter. The wife brushed the tangled hair 
out of her eyes, and looking savagely at him, said, 
‘6 We’re having a little hell of our own, and we’ve got 
devils enough to run it. We don’t need your help.” 
The carriage passed on. 

The love scene between Armand and Camille, at 
a Cincinnati theatre, was interrupted, the other 
evening, by the entrance of two large and dirty cats 
that rushed across the stage and plunged into the 
orchestra. 

We havea good fish story from Maryland. As it 
runs, @ man fishing in a river in that State found 
that his hook was attached to something, and pulling 
it up with some difficulty discovered at the end of his 
line a jug holding about half a gallon. Not wishing 
to lose his only hook, he demolished the jug, and to 
his great astonishment found that the hook had been 
swallowed by a monster cat-fish, exactly the size and 
shape of the jug. 

This is the latest explanation of the phrase, ‘‘ Nine 
tailors make a man:” In the olden time the strokes 
of the passing bell were called “tellers,” and as nine 
strokes indicated the death of a man, while three an- 
nounced that of a child, and six that of a woman, the 
words “ nine tellers’? were easily perverted into nine 
tailors. 

An eating house keeper, who prided himself on his 
ability to get up the best dinners to be had any- 
where, wishing to give the public the full benefit of 
his knov ledge, perpetrated the following sign: “Try 
my dinners—they can’t be beat.” In an evil hour, 
however, a wicked wag came along, and dexterously 
painted over the initial letter of the last word. The 
announcement then was: “Try my dinners—they 
can’t be eat.” 

A London shopkeeper recently lost a bill for £665 
against a woman, the judge ruling that the plaintiff 
could not recover because he knew that the defend- 
ant was a person of immoral character, and that the 
articles supplied were to help her pursue an immoral 
calling. 











Muxxiages. 


In this city, b pe ie Williams, Mr. William H. 
i en A. Pray. 
4 gts Hall, Mr. Robert T. Swan and Miss Laura 





9— Tatov. Mr. Connor, Mr. Tyler Metcalf and Miss Jo- 
— barton, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Dr. Richard 
M. Ingalls and Miss Mary E. Shattuck. 


Deaths. 


this city, Mrs. Charlotte Gibson, 71: Mrs. Abigail 
ote 83; Mis. Nancy Gav,77; Miss Grace Bradford, 23; 
Miss Nellie L. Franklin, 20. : 
‘At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah N. Pendergast, 47. 
At Malden, Mrs. Mary E. Peters, 2/. 
At Brighton, sive. 76 caste — 31. 

Medford, Mrs. James lage, M. 

at Salem, Miss Ellen Curtin, 35; Miss Sarah B. 
Slocum, 69. 














HAVE YOU SEEN ITP 


THE ENLARGED 
AMERICAN UNION! 


This popular Fireside Journal having been enlarged to 
32 LONG COLUMNS, 


with the issue dated January 1, 1870, is now on the top 
wave of popular favor. Nearly Ten Thousand Copies 
have been added to its circulation already, and still the 
demand is largely increasing. A most intensely incerest- 
ing Story, entitled 


THE EARL OF GLANDORE: 


—OR,— 


The Spanish Girl’s Revenge, 


Is commenced in Number One, and is attracting much 
attention. The opening Chapters of a Charming Series of 
SKETCHES, under the title of 


THE EGYPTIAN TRAIL, 


appear in the second Number of the Enlarged Paper, 
which will be found one of the most attractive Stories of 
Adventure ever published. Each number also contains 
from FOUR TO SIX STORIES COMPLETE IN ONE 
NUMBER, besides a magnificent assortment of Poetry, 
Wit and Humor, Miscellany and General Information. 


NO ADVANCE IN THE PRICE! 
Single Copies,6 Cents. $250 per Year. 


ce" NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent by mail, u i 
of subscription price, by 4 “ —— 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BOSTON DAILY NEWS, 
A MORNING AND EVENING PAPER, 


Has been running for nearly eight months, as a one cent 
paper, and the demand for it has increased to such an 
extent as to induce the proprietors to enlarge it and fix 
the price at two cents. 

The DaiLy News contains the latest intelligence by 
mail and telegraph from all parts of the world, elaborate 
as well as sharp and spicy Editorials, choice Miscella- 
neous Reading, truthfu on onal and Legislative 
Reports, Financial, Mercantile and Maritime Intelli- 
gence. 

The DAILY News is a live, independent paper, bound 
to no party, clique or organization. upholding the right, 
and exposing the wrong wherever found, and being 
withal a champion of temperance and morality, it is one 
of the best daily journals for the people, and just such a 
paper se the man with a family can with security carry 

is home. 

SUB-CRIPTION PRICE—6@5 a year in advance. 

CLuB RATES—Five copies to one address, $20. 

Larger numbers in the same proportion. 

All communications should be addressed to 
THE BOSTON DAILY NEWS, 
No. 4, Province Court, Boston, Mass. 


The Human Hair. Many persons abuse this deli- 
cate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
holic wash-s and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nat oil, etc.,is unrivalled 
asa dressing for the hair,—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. 

















“Reliable and usefut."’ 
James R. Elliott, Publisher, Boston. 
“Far preferable to similar preparations."* 
Frank Leslie, (Leslie’s Ill'd Mag.,) N. Y. 
“Has a large sale—and superior merit." 
A. B. Merriam & Co., Cincinnati. 





JOSEPH BuRNETT & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
every where. 


YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


worn The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. ‘Circulars of 
onders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station “*A,’’ N. Y. City. 


TO PRINTERS. 


SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink 
ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden, 
shrink or crack, and do not — washing daily. Send 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


a NN 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable, Knits rv- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock 
ing — Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New York. 5—13t 

















FEMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, as they cften 
can be, by a few doses of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 





20 NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free T. F. WOOD, Vernon. N. J. 51—3m 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a latge commis- 

sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M. 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5—3m 


ANTED—AGENTS—875 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACGHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- 
perior manner. Price only $18. Fully war- 
ranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stiteh.“ Every sec- 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or 
a commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & Co.. PILTSBURGH, PA.; 
BOSTON, MASS., or Sf LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. —Beware of all Agents selling Machines un- 
der the same name as ours, unless they can show a Cer- 
tificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold our- 
selves responsible for worthless Machines soid by other 
parties, and shall prosecute all parties either selling or 
using Machines under this name to the full extent of the 
law, unless such Machines were obtained from us or our 
Agents. Do not be imposed upon by parties who copy 











our advertisement and circulars, and offer worthless Ma- 
chines at a less price. 9—4t 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. Wewillsend 
single copies, by mail. post-paid for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 
THE MAN oF Mystery, by John b. Witten Bs. D— 
ALICE, THRE FisneR GIRL A Sylvanus p a Bile, 
VENETIAN BUCCANERR,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr,—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, b atthew 8. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—TH& Secrset,by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD WILL, by. ine. C. F. Gerry.—SEABLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue Ska GU y alter Clar- 
ence.—THE DeaTH-Tovcn um Mal . Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Poxice Spr, by cis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE Gur- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray. — Tum Rexeoavg, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratu.by dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADamM PEV- 
ERLEiIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Porter, by Matthew 5. 
inton.—Sik RASHLEIGH's Secret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tugr Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TuHe TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AnD GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W Ite HAND, Hd Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinsun.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Mu .— THRE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tlng HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DiSINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 1 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE by enry P. Cheever.—ADELINB 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL SPY, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson:—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, 3 Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIB 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Russian GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Livz FkoM DEATB, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntiine. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, b Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL Lagoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—Ngver- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOOK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.--THE OvuTCAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymptia,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISu ])ANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THg PIRATE SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by H Herewood Leech —Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.— GipsEY BRicanp, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe CoUNcIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, 3 Sy vanus 
Cobb, Jr.—CoRa DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, * Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP,by tain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Ha Harewood Leech.—Orpua 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONB-EYED JAKE, be Sewarde 
Keeler Olmstead.—KINAB'sS CURSE. wy yene - Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
ForEsT RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OvuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TnHeE Lavy ImoGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—Tue Tex- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsun.—Tae HIGHWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THr Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HvuGu Capkt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
Tyre, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—!1HE GIPSEY'S REVENGE, b. 
Edwin 8. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fates, by Mrs. L. 8. 
Goodwin.—THE CASTILIAN Bripg, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK, b ajor F.C. Hunter.—1 ne 
MounrtTalIneEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
* ELLIOTT, 1HOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PBBIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
Weare —— — an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and com rising the following titles: 





No. 1.—Tne GOLDEN EaGLg, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—Tue WHITE ROVER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, iy 2 Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by — Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 








y 

No. 19.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE Youne PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST PoINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
.—F1Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
.—THE K1NG'8 TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs Caroline Orne. 
.—THE GOLD KoBBERS, by H E. Bennett. 
.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YounGe Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
.27.—THE OCEAN SPECTKES,by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILs,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JEssizE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—Scyros THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BriGut CLovup,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THe FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE nae, Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BaRON's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED Gop, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—ViroQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—T#E HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADpER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON '8 GHOST, 8 Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MuRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIPF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARLOF Panama,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clonah. 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Marray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
0.49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
o.50.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CorRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CaEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL SCout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGer, by F. A. Durivage, 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THE WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WAHITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—Rep Haxp, b . Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THE YounG Fisnerman, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Luvs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE Bripe oF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hero or Tot Lox, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THE DWarF Fienpb, by E. K. Darnell. 
No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 
No. 70.—Tue Romayw Baxbir, by Charies G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—Hatntep, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No 72.—Joaquis, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 
No. 73.—THE KB CCANREERS, by John B. Williams, M.D. 
No. 74.—NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 75 —WILFORD THE Artist, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 76.—THxk WHIte SwALiow, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
apon eee of Ten Cents each. Address 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FIRST ROBIN. 





BY MARY HELEN BOODY. 


I saw a dear robin one morning, 
The first bonnie red-breast of spring, 

He winked me a merry * good-morning!"" 
Bat thought it too chilly to sing. 


“ Poor Robin!" said I, *‘ are you sober, 
To see all these patches of snow ’ 

No doubt you had thought it was over, 
And warm weather here long ago. 


“Tfnot, I don't think you'd have started, 
To leave the bright Southland so soon, 
But, Robin, don’t be so down-hearted, 
And sing us your own merry tune."’ 


He sat, as 1 gave him my counsel, 
And looked very solemn and wise; 
He guessed every word of my meaning, 
I knew by the looks of his eyes. 


Just then the gray clouds seemed to brighten, 
A sunbeam came smiling along, 

And robin's sad heart seemed to lighten, 
For he burst into jubilant song. 


He sang of the summer a-coming, 
Of a mate ar! a nest in a tree, 

And I almost could hear the bees humming, 
As he warbled so swectly to me. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 








HE usher at Doctor Grind- 
all’s school, Mr. Sprig- 
gins, had been his nightly 
rounds, and satisfied him- 
self that every light was 
put out in the ‘‘ young 
gentlemen’s” dormito- 
ries, and every mischief- 
J teeming brain in repose, 
and he sought the privacy 
of his own little den, with 
a great sigh of relief that 
the toils and tribuiations 
of the day were over. For 
poor Mr. Spriggins had 
tribulation, indeed. He 
was little and wiry, with 
hair so red that the boys 
used to pretend to light 
their candles by it when 
they started for their rooms, at night, and little, 
greenish-gray eyes, perpetually squinting; and he 
walked in a quick, nervous, jerking way, that set his 
coat tails and his red hair to flying. Altogether he 
had not, by any means, a “commanding presence,” 
like Dr. Grindall, and he failed utterly to inspire the 
boys with awe. They mimicked his gait and his 
gesture, nicknamed him “Grasshopper,” and 
“Sprig,” and played all sorts of tricks upon him. 
Poor little Mr. Spriggins was sure that if Job could 
return to this world and take his place, for one day, 
he would confess himselt to have made an unnecessary 
ado about the trifling misfortunes he had been called 
upon to endure in his lifetime. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Spriggins’s peace of mind, 
that night, that he could not look into one of the 
rooms he had just left—the room where Will Burton 
and Ned Lander, the ringleaders in all mischief, 
slept. He had taken especial care, as usual, to see 
that their heads were quietly reposing on their re- 

-Spective pillows; both were apparently sleeping 
soundly. Butno sooner had they heard him go down 
stairs and close the door of his room behind him than 
they both sprang out of bed, fully dressed, and with- 
out the faintest trace of sleepiness. 

“I expected the old fellow would wonder where 
our clothes were,” said Will, ‘‘but he didn’t look 
around the room much, after he saw we were in bed. 
Didn’t I snore like a trooper?” 

I shouldn’t wonder if Tommy Tucker should back 
out, he’s such a little coward,” said Ned, as they 
stole out of the room, and made their way noiseleasiy 
along the corridor. 

They tapped lightly at the door of one of the 
rooms, and a black, curly head was thrust out, at 
once. 

“Are you sure Sprig has gone?” whispered Bert 
Hildreth, the owner of the curly head. ‘‘ Tommy’s 
awfal sick at his stomach,” he added, with a sup- 
pressed giggle, ‘‘and thinks he had better not 
go!” 

“Let him stay then, little milksop!” said Ned, 
contemptuously. 

“No, no, he must go!” said Will. “ He can climb 
like a squirrel—better than any one of us, and he is 
so light that he can go out on the limbs that 
wouldn’t bear us. Before I’d be such a coward, 
Tommy!” 

Tommy was a pale-faced little fellow, much young- 
er than the others, with yellow hair that had been 
cut very close and stood up straight all over his 
head, and very wide-open, blue eyes, that had a 
startled expression. 

The blood rashed into his face when Will called 


“T’ll go,” he said, “ but my stomach does feel aw- | the teachers for Tommy’s sprained ankle was a | in Spriggins’s window! He must have eaten it—and 


fally, and—and you know if we get found out we | 
shall all be expelled!” | 

“ We shan’t be found out,” said Will, impatiently. 

“And—and it is stealing!’ pursued Tommy, with a 
doleful face. 

“Pooh, you great baby! Has a fellow got to) 
starve? Nothing but cold boiled mutton for dinner 
to-morrow, you know, and not half enough of that!” | 
said Ned. 

Tommy said to himself that he would be willing to 
eat cold boiled mutton for dinner every day of his | 
lite, if he could only have the privilege of ‘‘ backing 
out” of this expedition; but of course he wasn’t go- 
ing to be called a coward and a baby! So he made 
no further ol.jections, but followed the other boys, as 
they crept sottly down stairs, unlocked one of the 
back doors and closed it carefally behind them, and 
took their way across the fields to Farmer Alden’s. 

The ture was neither bountiful nor of the best at 
Dr. Grindall’s school, and the boys complained con- 
tinually. And there was neither restaurant nor 
confectionery shop within miles, so even the boy 
that had the longest purse could only dream of oyster 
pies and taffy, while he ate his mutton or salt fish— 
those were the chief articles of diet. 

But one day Will Burton, coming by Farmer Al- 
den’s just at dusk, saw his great flock of turkeys 
going to roost on the trees behind the barn, and the 
spirit of mischief whispered a plan in his ear at once. 
A pian to have a delighttul adventure, and something 
besides boiled mutton for dinner! Ned Lander, his 
roommate, was eager for anything that promised 
excitement, and Bert Hildreth, who was also of a 
daring and adventurous spirit, though younger than 
they, agreed to join in the expedition, without hesi- 
tation. Littl Tommy Tucker being his roommate, 
they were obliged to reveal the plan to him, and 
finally concluded to invite him to accompany them, 
for Tommy could be trusted to keep a secret, and 
though faint-hearted at the ontset, his courage always 
arose when mischief was fairly under way. 

It was a bright October night, and the turkeys were 
plainly to be seen roosting on the boughs of the 
trees. The old gobbler, perched on the barnyard 
gate, raised his head and uttered a sleepy gobbie as 
he heard the boys’ stealthy footsteps, but fortunately, 
it was not loud enough to arouse the others. 

‘That gobbler is a good, tat old fellow, but we 
mustn’t touch him, he’d make too much noise,” 
whispered Will Burton. 

*“We can’t get any of the others, they’re up so 
high,” said Ned. 

** Can’t we climb? Tommy, you are just the fel- 
low to climb up on to that slender branch and bring 
that plump one Jown. We are so heavy that it might 
not bear us, and, besides, we should make so much 
more noise than you,” said Will, persuasively. 

**Come, Tommy Tucker, you must do something 
more than sing for your supper, to-night,” said 
Ned. 

““We are so near the house they will be sure to 
hear us,” said Tommy, anxiously. ‘And how can I 
keep the turkey from making a noise?” 

“Squeeze her so tight she can’t; put your band 
right around her throat,” directed Will. 

And Tommy began to climb the tree, very slowly 
and carefully, and casting anxious glances towards 
the house. And still the fat turkey slumbered se- 
renely on the end of the bough, without a suspicion 
that her earthly career was so near its end. 

Tommy reached her perch, caught her in his 
hands, and stifled the cry she attempted to utter. 
And not another turkey was aroused. They were 
prospering more finely than they had hoped. Tom- 
my could almost taste roast turkey. He had entirely 
forgotten that “ there is many aslip ’twixt the cup | 
and the lip.” But ah! they had miscalculated the 
strength of that bough. It snapped under Tommy’s | 
weight, as he turned, and down they all came to the | 
ground, Tommy, turkey and tree-bough! | 

Of course, Tommy loosed his hold of the turkey, | | 
and she set up a screai.ing loud enough to wake the | 
Seven Sleepers, and all the other turkeys joined their | 
voices, the old gobbler gobbling franticaliy, louder | 
than all the rest. 

Wili snatched the turkey that Tommy had caught | 
and wrung her neck tiercely, while Ned helped | 
Tommy up. 

**O,1 can’t run! I believe I have broken my an- | 
kle,” said Tommy, as Ned and Will attempted to | 
drag him along. 

“You must run!” said Will. ‘‘ Farmer Alden and | 
his whole family will be after us in two minutes!” 

And, indeed, they had only just got over the or- | 
chard wail when an upper window in the house was | 
thrown open, and a night-capped head thrust out, | 
and a moment afterward they heard Farmer Alden 
calling to his hired men. 

You may be sure they didn’t wait to hear anything | 
more, but ran for their lives, poor Tommy limping | 
and groaning with pain, until they reached a grove 
some distance behind the schoo! buildings. There 
they deposited the turkey at the foot of a tree, and | 
covered it up with dry leaves. After that Tommy 
gave out entirely, and Will and Ned were obliged to | 
carry him, while Bert Hildreth took charge of the | 
turkey. 

1. was not a very easy matter to get him up stairs 
without making noise enough to arouse Mr. Sprig- | 
gins, whose room was on the first floor, and who | 
slept with one eye open, all the boys declared, so | 
ready was he to hear the faintest sound at night. | 
Bat they did reach their rooms without arousing any 








him a coward. 


one, and Will and Ned and Bert were in high giee at | 
their success, though how they were to account to | 


| prospect of roast turkey on the morrow failed to 


| ground, the night before, but still Tommy was tor- 


.| Burton sat beside the open window, holding the 


turkey, Wiil let it quietly out of the window, holding 


| They certainly looked disturbed and guilty, all ex- 


| traces of mischiet about in the room. It was evident, 


had held nothing more important than a top. Doctor 
, Grindall took his departure at last, and as soon as he 


| length of the string with his eye. 


puzzle. 
Poor Tommy was not in good spirits at all; the 


cheer him. 

When morning came he was unable to go down 
stairs; his ankle wae very much swollen and very 
painfal. Bert Hildreth gave Doctor Grindall to un- 
derstand, if he did not tel] him in so many words, 
that Tommy had sprained his ankle on tbe play- 


mented by a fear that his accident would be connect- 
ed with the disappearance ot Farmer Alden’s turkey, 
which was sure to be made known, for the farmer 
was not one to bear the loss in silence, and he knew, 
of course, that it had been stolen, for be must have 
seen them running away. Besides that, Tommy’s 
conscience troubled him; he had not played so many 
pranks in his lite as the other boys, and so it was 
more tender. 

At recess that forenoon, Will and Ned and Bert 
took their way to the grove, as soon as they could 
get away from the other boys. They had resvived 
not to take anybody else into their confidence, be- 
cause there were 80 many “‘telitales” that it wasn’t 
safe. They dressed the turkey, then made a fire in a 
secluded place, and, after great care and many trials, 
succeeded in arranging the turkey upon it so that it 
would roast neither too slowly nor too quickly. They 
were a little afraid to leave it there, as they were 
obliged to until their recitation hours were over, for 
if anybody were to find it there the whole story would 
be sure to come ont. 

But fortunately nobody did happen along, and 
when they went out at noon they found the turkey 
done toa charm. There was danger that its appe- 
tizing odor might find its way to somebody’s nostrils 
as they carried it upstairs. Indeed, Mr. Spriggins, 
who was at the farther end of the hall, was seen to 
sniff and look around him in surprise. 

“ He'll think they are cooking a turkey for din- 
ner,” said Bert. ‘ Didn’t you see how surprised he 
looked? I’ll wager there never was one in this 
house before!” 

The turkey was rolled up in towels and hidden in 
the bed, while they went down to dinner. 

Doctor Grindall remarked with satisfaction, that 
day, that the appetites of three of his pupils had 
lessened remarkably, and the dinner that was sent 
up to Tommy Tucker’s room was brought back al- 
most untonched. 

The afternoon study hour the boys were required 

to spend in their own rooms, but sometimes three or 
four received permission to study together, and on 
this afternoon, Bert Hildreth, with a very demure 
face, asked ot Doctor Grindall permission for himself 
and Tommy Tucker to spend the afternoon with 
Will Burton and Ned Lander, which was granted. 

Tommy was assisted to hobble in, the door was se- 
curely locked, and the turkey brought forth from the 
bed. Even Tommy’s woe-begone tace brightened a 
little when its plump, brown sides were displayed, 
and he admired the skill which had cooked it so 
finely as much as the boys could desire. 

The feast was just about to commence, when a step 
sounded in the corridor—a ponderoue, deliberate 
step, recognized at once as Doctor Grindall’s! And 
it stopped at their door. 

The doctor tried the door, then knocked, sharply 
and impatiently, when he found it locked. Will 


turkey; and Will was equal to almost any emergen- 
cy. Astring which had been tied around the legs 
of the turkey while cooking was stil! there, and, for- 
tunately, was longer than more experienced cooks 
might have used, and, while Ned was rushing fran- 
tically around the room to find a hiding-place for the 


| the end of the string carelessly in his hand. Bert 
opened the door for Doctor Grindali, who stood silent 
for a moment, looking suspiciously at,the boys’ flush- 
ed, confused faces. In spite of Bert’s gravity, the 

| doctor had noted a twinkle of mischief in his eye 
when he asked leave to study with Will and Ned, 
and had determined to make a call upon the party. 


cept Will, who was composure personified, with a 
Latin grammar open befure him, but there were no 


however, that none of them, except, perhaps, Will, 
| had been studying, so the doctor took occasion to de- 
| liver one of the long lectures for which he was noted 
upon idleness. 





A full half hour it lasted—two or three hours it | 
seemed to the boys who waited in such a fever of | 
suspense. Who knew how many passers-by were | 
looking at that turkey dangling from the window? 
Only now and then a word of the doctor’s discourse 
did any one of them hear, though Bert presented a 
most editied expression of countenance, and Will 
played carelessly with the end of that string as if it 


was out of hearing Bert scfily locked the door. 

“ Why, it is a great dea! lighter than it was!” ex- 
claimed Will, pulling the string. The next instant 
he drew up—the turkey bones, tied nicely together 
on the end of the string, every particle of meat gone 
from them ! 

Tommy grew as white as a ghost, and his yellow 
| hair stood up straighter than ever. Bert was speech- | 
| less, the picture of dismay. Will put his head out of | 
the window, and looked down, then measured the | 





“Good gracious, if we haven’t been and gone and 
done it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘That turkey hung right 





cut off what he couldn't eat. See, there’s a place | 
where the meat was,.cut off. Now you see he has got 
— ee See eee | 
played on him, and the names we've called him! 
Farmer Alden will be up here complaining about his | 
turkey, before night, and Sprig will tell of us!” 

“I told you we should be expelied!’’ said Tom- 
my, ready to cry. “0O, I wish I hadn’t gone with | 
you!” 

“You had better wish that you hadn’t been so 
stupid and clumsy as to fall, and then Farmer Alden 
wouldn’t have seen us,and would have thought a 
hawk carried his turkey oft! And, anyway, if you 
hadn’t hurt yourselt, we should have eaten the tur- 
key in the grove, and never been found out in the 
world!” said Ned. 

“* Well, I'll never go with youagain!"’ said Tommy. 

Ned responded in the same fashion, and for a few 
moments a war of words waged fiercely. 

I don’t see what good it does to quarrel about 
it,” interposed Will, at last. ‘“‘We are all in the 
same fix, and we've all got to bear the blame. Tommy 
is the youngest, and we coaxed him to go, so he is the 
least to blawe.”’ 

And Wili’s word was always law, 80 the dispute 
ceased. 

When the boys went down stairs they avoided 
Mr. Spriggins’s eye as much as possible, and were 
very meek and conciliatory in their demeanor towards 
him. 

The next morning, as soon as they had assembled 
in the schoolroom, Farmer Alden came striding in 
to make his complaint to Docter Grindall. He had 
thought at first, he said, that the thieves were some 
boys from the village, but had found out the day be- 
fore that “they could not have been. Now he was 
sure that they were boys from the school. 

“I think -you are mistaken, sir,” said Doctor 
Grindall, with great dignity; ‘‘as all of my pupils 
are required to retire at half past nine o’clock. They 
were all in bed when you went the round, on Thurs- 
day night, were they not, Mr. Spriggins?”’ 

O, how the boys trembled then, and what appealing 
glances they cast at Mr. Spriggins. 

“ Yes sir,” said Mr. Spriggins, decidedly. “I am 
quite sure that it couldn’t have been any cf our 
boys.” 

And Farmer Alden was, finally, obliged to go away 
without getting any satistaction. 

** By jingo! Sprig is a good fellow,”’ said Ned Land- 
er. “I never knew him to help a fellow out of a 
scrape before. I'll never forget it of him as long as I 
live!” 

The other boys said the same thing, and from that 
time forth there was a great change in their demean- 
or towards Mr. Spriggins. As they were the leaders 
in everything the other boys soon followed suit, and 
to Mr. Spriggins’s delight he grew to be as much re- 
spected as Doctor Grindal! himself. 

It was not until long afterward that the three boys 
discovered that it was little black Sam who made the 
tires, and cleaned the boots, and ran of errande, who 
had eaten their turkey, happening to be in Mr. Sprig- 
gins’s room when it was let down to the window! So 
Mr. Spriggins and Sam were the only ones who had 
been benefited by the boys’ escapade, and they were 
80 disgusted that they never attempted another. 





A TOUGH PATIENT. 

There is a doctor in the northwestern part of this 
consolidated city who is especially remarkable for 
being, as the women term it, “‘ short and crusty.” 

A week or two since he was called to visit a patient 
who was laboring under a severe attack of cheap 
whiskey. 


“Well, doctor, I’m down you see — completely 


floored. I’ve got the tremendous delirium, you 
know.” 

“Tremens, you fool! Where’d you get your 
rum?” 





“All over in spots; broke out promiscuously, 
doctor.”’ 

“Served you right.” 

“‘Father died of the same disease; it took him 
under the ribs and carried him off bodily.” 

“Well, you’ve got to take something immedi- 
ately.” 

“ You're a trump, Doc! 
of old rye.” 

* Lie still, you blockhead! Mrs. B., if your hus- 
band should get worse before J return, which will be 
in an hour, give him a dose of that trunk strap; may 
be that will bring him to a sense of his folly.” 

The doctor sailed out grandly, and within an hour, ! 
| sailed in again,and found his friend of the “‘tre- 
mendous delirium ” in a terrible condition, writhing 
and struggling witb pain. His wifs, a female of the 
kind, but ignorant school,came up and laying her 
— on the doctor’s arm, said: 

“ Doctor, I gave him the strap, as you directed.” 

“Did you thrash him well?” 

“Thrash him!” exclaimed the astonished woman, 
“no, cut the strap into hash and made him swallow 
it!” 


Here wife, I’ll take a nip 





O Lord, doctor,” roared the victim, “‘ 1 swallowed 
the leather, but—bat—” 


go the buckle!”’ 


The doctor administe-od two bread pilis and evap- 
orated. 





What burns to keep a secret? Sealing wax, to be 
sure. 
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But - what ? 
“I swallowed the whole strap, but darn’d if I could 
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